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Why we didn’t know sooner: 


what to tell you 


How the college decides when and 


By Kelsey Bode & Audrey Sinclair 


en news broke earlier this 
month that four St. Michael’s 

College students were being issued 
citations to be seen in court for the 
charges of unlawful restraint and simple 
assault relating to an incident occurring 
a month earlier, some students were 
shocked they hadn’t heard about it soon- 
er. In the wake of the revelation, some 
members of the St. Michael’s communi- 
ty have questioned the timeliness of the 
college’s emails to students, faculty, and 
staff about emergency events. 

Last semester, a shooting occurred 
across the street from St. Michael’s Col- 
lege at approximately 9:00 a.m. Public 
Safety notified students of the event at 
1:30 that afternoon, nearly four hours 
after the incident occurred. 

On Nov. 2, an email titled “Timely 
Notification - Aggravated Assault” alert- 
ed the student body of an on-campus 
assault that had reportedly happened 
Oct. 30, sometime after midnight. 

Lastly, on Nov. 2, students and em- 
ployees of the college received an email 
notice from Public Safety alerting the 
campus that an ongoing investigation 
was being carried out with Colchester 
Police in regards to the event that had 
occurred on Oct. 6. 

In a recent Defender survey, re- 
sponses show that students are divided 
on whether they believe that the col- 
lege provides timely information to the 
student body when events of a public 
safety nature occur on campus. Students 
were asked if they believe agree that the 
college informs the campus about emer- 
gency situations in a timely manner. Of 
the 92 respondents, 9 percent strongly 
agree, 26 percent agree, 18 percent were 
neutral, 29 percent disagree, and 18 per- 





cent strongly disagree. On the question 
of whether the campus is safe, however, 
only 23 percent of students disagree or 
strongly disagree that the campus is safe. 
One anonymous survey-taker wrote, “I 
feel like the college administration some- 
times even forgets it has [a responsibility 
to its] students.” 

Not all students agree, however. 

“They definitely put the students 
needs first,” wrote another. “They are 
there for our safety and are here to 


help even when it’s for simple calls like 
alcohol violations or drug paraphernalia. 
It may not look like it to those who are 
getting caught but they are helping you 
and the greater SMC community.” 

If and when the campus is notified 
depends on a number of factors, from 
the risk a situation poses to campus to 
informing family members of an event. 
For instance, the lack of a gun found 
and the ongoing investigation at the 
time impacted the timing of the college’s 
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email to campus about the events of Oct. 
6, which now leave four students facing 
charges. 

“When we're able to, we send it 
as quickly as we can,” said Dawn EI- 
linwood, vice president for student 
affairs. Depending on the emergency, a 
core group of people gather from differ- 
ent departments on campus. Different 
individuals are involved in writing and 
editing the emails that get sent out to 


campus. 
SEE WHY, PAGE 9 


‘C phelia” takes arms against 
_ modern sea of troubles 
The drama department put on 





_ Ophelia last week, a rendition of 
Hamlet, but with a twist. 
=o NEWS, PAGE 3 
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Little library aims to bring big] Joy 


By Delaney Higgins 
Staff Writer 


A small green box painted brightly 
with flowers, ladybugs, and the quote 
from Marcus Cicero which reads, “If you 
have a garden and a library, you have 
everything you need,” is the newest addi- 
tion to the St. Michael’s College teaching 
gardens. This “little library,” filled with 
a selection of books, celebrates literature 
and nature that members of the commu- 
nity can read, borrow, and lend. After 
months of planning and painting, the 
little library was completed and stocked 
with books on Oct. 19, encouraging 
faculty, staff, and students to take a book 
and leave a book. 

The library also features a dedica- 
tion to Fr. Mike Cronogue, S.S.E., who 
passed away while the library was in its 
final stages of painting. The dedication 
was the idea of Maura D’Amore, asso- 
ciate professor of English, who said the 
dedication seemed fitting when she heard 
about Cronogue’s deep involvement with 
the St. Michael’s community and the 
education department. 

“It’s this burst of joy I think we all 
needed right about now,” said Laura 
Crain, associate director for collection 
services at the Durick Library. 

The idea to bring a little library to 
campus was inspired by other little 
libraries that Crain has seen in various 
places over the past few years. 

The physical structure of the library 





was purchased by the Durick Library 
from the non-profit, Little Free Library, 
and was painted by D’Amore. The 
non-profit Little Free Library was started 
in 2009 and aims to bring people togeth- 
er by sharing good books. 

According to Valerie Bang-Jensen, 
professor of Education and co-founder of 
the St. Michael’s Teaching Gardens, the 
library is intended for use by the broad- 
est definition of the college community. 
The selection inside the library echoes 
that message, with books from all genres, 
from children’s books to novels, filling 
the shelves of the structure. 

Since its arrival, students have been 
taking advantage of the new addition to 
campus. Nicole Noce, ’17, first found 
out about the library when she was 
working on campus this summer, passing 
by the first stage of painting everyday. 

This semester, she visited the little 
library to pick up a book for pleasure 
reading. She took the children’s book, 
“Are You my Mother” by P. D. Eastman 
because it reminded her of her childhood 
and reading it with her mom and young- 
er brothers. In its place, she left the first 
Harry Potter book with a note for the 
next person who would pick it up. 

Since its opening, both Crain and 
D’Amore have observed significant 
turnover in the books available in the 
structure, a positive sign that the library 
is already being used and enjoyed by 
members of the St. Michael’s communi- 


ty. 





: PHOTO BY ANNIE GRUBAUGH 
Julia Snyder ’17 reads a book from the little library in the teaching gardens on Nov. 2. - 


Drums beat and crowds eat at international festival 


By Deborah-Julie Katsuva 
Staff Writer 


On the evening of Saturday, Nov. 5, 
over 500 students, faculty and commu- 
nity members gathered in the Tarrant 
Recreation Center to celebrate the 12th 
annual International Festival. A circle 
of about 200 flags hung on the walls, 
representing every country around the 
world. Student leaders ran in and out of 
the gymnasium with food and drinks. 

The International Festival gives both 
international and American students 
the opportunity to share their cultures 
with the community by giving them 
the chance to sample a wide range of 
exotic foods and witness performances 
of foreign dances and music. The festival 
is organized by the Diversity Coalition 
(DC) along with volunteers that DC re- 
cruits from the beginning of the semester 
to the day of the event. DC is a student 
run club, supervised by the Center for 
Multicultural Affairs. 


« . . 

This year was amazing because you 
had a group of students who have never 
run the program before, who have never 
run such a big event before, and who got 
together, with different cultures, different 

» . . . . 
races, said Moise St. Louis, associate 


puter science major and secretary of DC, 
explained that her mother’s food was 
necessary to represent how good Con- 
golese food is. “When I tell people that 

I miss my mom’s food, they think that 

I mean better quality food than Alliot, 


é Girone danced on the stage and the floor un- 
til the very last performance.” 


-Moise St. Louis 


associate dean of students/director of 
multicultural student services 


dean of students and director of the 
center for multicultural affairs. “You got 
so many people with different skills and 
personalities working together as a group 
to put on an amazing program.” 

According to St. Louis, the number 
of volunteers was higher than it has been 
before. About 40 volunteers cooked and 
20 volunteers helped set up and close the 
venue. 

Tiffanie Katsuva, a sophomore com- 


but what I really mean is that I miss the 
flavors of Jerk chicken and white beans 
made by my mom,” Katsuva said. “I’m 
glad I was able to share these flavors with 
the St. Mike’s community.” 

According to Anika Bieg, a junior 


economics and environmental studies 


double major, the International Festival 
does a good job at bringing a bunch of 
different cultures together that students 
at St. Michael’s are not used to experi- 


encing. 

“This year, I meet this little girl who 
came up to me as I was setting up food, 
and she asked me what I made,” Bieg 
said. “I told her and she said, “Well I. 


really want to be a chef, so I wrote down ~ 


how to make the dish for her, and she 
got really excited.” 

Among the performances this year” 
were Hula, Indian, and Latin dancers 
as well as Caribbean and African drum- 
ming presentations. There were also a 
celtic dance performance done by the 
St. Michael’s student dance group, the . 
Celtic Knights 

The festival ended with students 
and community members dancing to 
African drumming. “T think people had 
more fun this year,” St. Louis said. “They 
danced until the very last performance, 
they were on the stage, on the dance 
floor dancing to the music.” 
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“Ophelia” takes arms against modern sea of troubles 





By Jack Martin 
Opinions Editor 


In William Shakespeare's famous 
tragedy Hamlet, it is fair to say that the 
character of Ophelia gets the short end 
of the stick. Hamlet’s actions end up 
killing her father and driving Ophelia 
herself to life-ending madness. How- 
ever the St. Michael’s College Drama 
Club attempted to rectify that with their 
fall main stage production Ophelia by 
bringing the character into the spotlight 
and crafting a wholly original story 
focused on her. 

Ophelia which ran at the McCarthy 
Arts Center in the first two weekends 
of November, was a reimagining of 
Hamlet this time set in modern day at 
the investment company run by Ham- 
let's family where Ophelia discovers that 
her father and brother are involved in 
an illegal investment scam. Instead of 
being set in a Danish castle, it was set 
in an office building with scenery of a 
white walled office space with a com- 
puter projection of corporate logos. The 
characters all wore modern day clothes 
and spoke in modern English, and al- 
though scenes were replicated from the 
original play such as the famous sword 
fight, the story was radically different as 
Ophelia had to struggle with the task of 
exposing the company’s illegal doings 
even though her father and brother were 
right in the middle of it. 

“Tt has to do with the characters 
involved and invested in the story of 
Hamlet specifically focusing on Ophelia 
and what kinds of activities and rela- 
tionships and schemes was she involved 
in if we put the whole play into contem- 
porary light,” said director Cathy Hurst. 
“So if it was those same characters and 
some of the circumstances from Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet were the same, what 
would happen when Ophelia makes — 
decisions and discoveries?” 

The show featured an ensemble cast 
of 14 students including sophomore 
theater and elementary education major 


Jenny Burke as Ophelia. “Its really inter- 
esting because I’ve read Hamlet before 
and Ophelia in the original Hamlet is 
much different from the Ophelia in this 
show. It’s been really interesting to de- 
velop that character and grow with her 
throughout the process” said Burke. 
What made this show particularly spe- 
cial was that it was a fully original play 
written by the cast in a collaborative 
effort. This technique, called devised 


theater, is when a group of actors work 
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Sophomore Jenny Burke stars as Ophelia as she witnesses some shady business dealings at the company where her brother and father 


work, 


together to create a script from an exist- 
ing idea in this case from Hamlet. 

To create this play, the actors spent 
weeks improving scenes with each 
other, writing and then rewriting whole 
chunks of the script depending on what 
worked and what didn’t, and simply 
trying to put their creative visions to 
making one final product. 

“Students and actors and stage man- 
agers would write scenes not necessarily 
for their character but for other charac- 
ters and theyd write in teams, and every 
time we improvised a scene we'd film it 
and put it on Facebook and have private 
viewing sessions so we could look at the 
scenes,” said Hurst. “Then I would go in 
and revise and type them out, and then 
over time it evolved into a complete 
script.” 


“| think for a lot of us it was constantly 
pushing us out of our comfort zones.” 


-Jenny Burke ‘19 


“It was a very new process for me 
because I’m not typically a writer or 
improviser so I think for a lot of us it 
was constantly pushing us out of our 
comfort zones.” said Burke, “Creating 
something with 10 or 12 however many 
people we had writing on it was defi- 
nitely difficult at times because you have 
so many ideas and you have so many 
different versions on how you want the 
play to turn out. And it is especially 
hard when you play a character and you 


want your character to have 
a certain progression but it 
might not necessarily work 
for the play you are trying to 
create 

Despite the huge number of 
contributors, Hurst said that 
no person's voice dominated 
another's. 

To make this process work, 
the cast had to be filled with 
people who would be able to 
work with a team. “Devised 
process can be a complete 
mess if there are too many 
cooks and everybody loves 
their own idea,” Hurst 
explained. “You need to find 
actors who have a really strong ability to 
listen, to connect with another actor, to 
create instant relationships, to impro- 
vise. We needed actors who were com- 
fortable with an uncomfortable process, 
and who had an ease with spontaneity 
in terms of their writing or in terms of 
doing improv.” 

Being able to think quickly proved 
to be very important as the cast had 
to work fast to get the script together. 
“Usually this process takes years but we 
had to do it in three months” said Finn 
Clougherty ‘18 who played Hamlet in 
the show. 

To find this core team of actors, the 
cast underwent an intensive audition 
process to find those who exhibited 
these qualities. “What we had to do 
was pick a monologue from the original 





‘ 
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Hamlet played by junior theater major Finn Clougherty 
and Ophelia (Jenny Burke) 


Shakespeare and it would be about 10 
lines or however long and then translate 
it into modern english using our own 
words and our own style and we were 
encouraged to use props and use the 
stage and whatever we wanted to do like 


‘maybe sing part of it or use the stage.” 


said Burke remembering her own audi- 
tion process where she actually chose to 
perform a Ophelia monologue. 

For the cast and crew, the main thing 
they hoped for in this piece was that the 
audience would see a fresh new take on 
the character. “I hope that we are able to 
tell a story that has strong female char- 
acters and a story that is really about the 
relationships focused on the plot and 
that is relatable through the dialogue to 
our audience.” Said Burke. 
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Senior applies math knowledge to sports betting 








PHOTO BY KAYCE VENEZIA 


Aidan Smith working in Jeanmarie 288 and writting notes before making his predictions, 


By Aeddan Flahert 
Staff Writer 


How often do you hear someone chal- 
lenging, “Wanna bet?” 

One of the most popular ways to 
participate in professional betting has 
become sports betting, and senior Aidan 
Smith ‘17, has turned this activity into 
a living. For nearly a year, Smith has 
worked for an online sports betting com- 
pany called Trendbetting.com. Smith has 
always been passionate about sports, par- 
ticularly basketball, football, and base- 
ball. But his analysis of the game took on 
a more serious role in college when he 
began posting equations on Twitter, by 
breaking down probabilities of spreads 
and scores. It didn’t take long before 
companies began noticing his rhythm of 
success and reached out to him. 





Smith started in the sales depart- 
ment at the company, and within his . 
first month, broke the sales record as a 
rookie, even outperforming some of the 
professionals who had been working 
there for some time. Smith, a Business 
major at St. Michael’s, quickly climbed 
the ladder and was promoted to a, 
“professional sports handicapper,” in 
only four months, a position that usually 
takes about two years. Although Smith 
prefers the term “investment consultant,” 
sports handicappers typically are the 
people who do the legwork for clients, 
by assigning advantages to certain teams 
in a matchup, by creating money lines, 
point spreads, and an over/under for a 
game. Smith now has several monthly 
subscribers who pay a flat rate fee for his 
advice. His rates go from $100 a week, 
$300 a month, or $700 per season for 


the information. 

What has made Smith so successful 
against his competitors? According to 
Smith, he uses particular methods to ap- 
proach each projection. Today, Las Vegas 
is one of the largest sources 
of information that entices public pre- 
dictions on sports. With the available 
technology that they possess, Vegas is 
able to have computers that use billions 
of dollars of research to develop formu- 
las accompanied by statisticians’ data, 
while also considering what outcome the 
public favors. 

“You need an algorithm, you can’t win 
with just logic,” said Smith, who added 
that he has begun to understand the keys 
to interpreting the language sites like 
VegasInsider.com uses when they place 
favored odds on.teams. “You're betting 
against computers. You need advanced » 
statistics that you can apply to a formula. 
People will say that one team is better 
than another, you think Vegas doesn’t 
know that?” 

Smith has just recently finished com- 
pleting algorithms for each sport that 
he follows, where he considers the right 
numbers regarding team’s current valued 
assets and how efficiently they are being 
used, versus the opposition’s defensive 
style, strengths, or injury reports. He 
then applies a weight on how much each 
will factor into the game, which ulti- 
mately provides the predicted range for 
the outcome. 

Senior Seamus Cahalane 17’, Smith's 
roommate since freshman year, said that 
this analysis algorithm was not some- 
thing that Smith drew up overnight, and 
has witnessed Smith dedicating serious 
hours to the profession. “He is thor- 
oughly involved and makes researching 


part of his day. He goes to the academic 
buildings and will spend most of his time 
there. Sometimes maybe even 20 percent 
homework and 80 percent on sports.” 

To increase his credibility with pro- 
spective clients, Smith hires a company 
called Handicapper Watchdog to audit 
his results. He then displays these records 
publicly and is happy to elaborate 
on his percentage of wins, client’s return 
on investments made, and units add- 
ed to an investment made. “I treat my 
clients’ money like it’s my own. Too 
many people put faith in someone that 
says, ‘I'll win you games’ then they lose 
money. I’m trying to help people under- 
stand that it’s not about past trends and 
predictions. A lot of people don’t look at 
present value matchups.” 

Senior Will Kitterman, 17’, a math- 
ematics major who is also very involved 
with statistics, said Smith has succeeded 
because of his diligence and research. 
“Aid 
takes it very seriously and does his 
homework. He has his methods but also 
understands sports. He uses his head and 
if the matchup doesn’t make sense to 
put money into, he won't. Most casual 
fans will bet looking at compared teams 
records and commit to a name, But his — 
results tell the tale and he has confidence 
in his work so it’s understandable why 
people consult him.” 

For the time being, Smith said he 
enjoys his work, as he is very passion- 
ate about it, but he also mentioned the 
possibility of taking his talent for analysis 
into the stock market or even starting his 
own company in the future. 


Muslim Girls Making Change -- Poetry Cafe 


Photos and Story By Phoebe Laidley-Collias 


Online Editor 








Saturday the SLAM poetry started with Burlington High School students and 
Muslim Girls Making Change (MGMC), a youth led group created by Hawa Adam, 
Kiran Wagar, Lena Ginawi, and Balkisa Abdikadir. Their SLAM Poems were in- 
spirational and eye opening and delivered as a group poem. Then each performed 
solo SLAMs then regrouped for a final two poems. The topics ranged from Muslim 
racism to equality and tolerance of religions. A few of the girls preformed poems of 
personal experiences about being Muslim in America. They held back the tears but 
the emotions were heavy within their voices. The crowd was silent with anticipation, 
snapping with the inspirational thoughts and cheering with awe after the readings. 


There was a contest after which students could recite one of their own poems for a 
cash prize. The winner was - Elias Dean ‘17 for his award winning poem about how 
he viewed himself based on the color of his skin. Second and third place winners 
were Furaha Nsengi Yumza and Matthew Dimasi ‘17. 
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xtreme walking: 
SMC Graduate featured in Burlington film festival 


By Adrian Diaz 
Staff Writer 

Among the many documentaries and 
short films of the annual Vermont Inter- 
national Film Festival, this year the line- 
up included a short film directed by St. 
Michael’s College alumnus Reilly Dillon, 
‘16. “Extreme Walking Featuring Mike” 
is a mockumentary about the made-up 
sport of extreme walking. 

The film follows Dillon as a extreme 
walker throughout a day of training. It 
follows Dillon everywhere on campus, 
extreme walking in the gym to extreme 
walking in the library. The short film, 
just over three minutes in length, also in- 
cludes interviews with people who speak 
to his talent. 

Dillon entered the film into the Free- 
dom and Unity Film Festival in Norwich, 
Vt. last May. Dillon said he saw a post- 
er in the Media Studies department and 
said, “What the hell. Nothing to lose.” 
Representatives from VTIFF noticed his 
film while attending FUFF and chose to 
showcase it at their own festival. 

VTIFF happened Oct. 21-30 and was 
hosted at three separate venues: the Main 
Street Landing Performing Arts Center, 
Burlington City Arts and Flynn Theater. 
The festival, with its mission to “enrich 
the community through film,” highlights 
short films and documentaries from 


around the world. 
Dillon graduated from St. Michael’s 


with a double major in English and me- 
dia studies last spring. The video was shot 
in a one hour time frame for a project in 
Professor Hyde’s Adventure and Environ- 
mental Film class. 

While Dillon starred in the main role 
on screen, his classmates Luke Diehl,’17, 
a media studies major and computer sci- 
ence minor, and Joe Scuderi, “16, worked 
on filming the video. “I feel honored that 
something I worked on was recognized by 
a community other than my friends and 
family,” Diehl said. 

Dillon said he looks forward to his fu- 
ture in the film industry with enthusiasm. 
“At the moment [I am] freelancing and 
looking for more work,” Dillon said. He 
is pursuing a career in filmmaking and 
has been involved for several movies thus 
far. He currently focuses on filming and 
editing but said he is looking to expand 
his skills in the future. 

Dillon said he draws his inspiration 
from filmmakers like Hayao Miyazaki, 
the Coen Brothers, and John Hughes. 
Spirited Away, Fargo, and The Breakfast 
Club are a few of the hits from these film- 
makers that inspire Dillion be be creative 
and unique in this film making. Dillon 
says, “They are the grandfathers to film 
in my eyes.” His film can be found on his 
Vimeo, Hairy Chest Productions. 
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Seeing stars: O’'Mearas collaboration with NASA 


By Nathan Terry 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s College physics Pro- 
fessor John O’Meara aspired to be an 
astronaut as a youth, Although he doesn't 
go up to space himself, O’Meara knows 
a thing or two about sending an object 
up there. 

O’Meara is one of a select group of 
experts across the world working for 
NASA on a telescope that will be sent 
into space. This telescope, nicknamed 
LUVOIR (Large UV/Optical/IR Survey- 
or), will allow astronomers to more easily 
identify the possibility of life on distant 
planets that resemble the earth. 

“T applied for membership on the 
LUVOIR team at the beginning of this 
year after their call for membership went 
out,” O’Meara recalls. “I found out in 
April that I was selected to be on the 
team. We had our first meeting and I 
was appointed the working group leader 
for cosmic origin science.” The team 
O’Meara is leading is comprised of ex- 
perts from across the country and around 
the globe. 

Since his selection as team leader, 
O’Meara’s team has created a mission 


concept for the LUVOIR telescope that 


will be submitted to the Decadal Survey. 
The Decadal Survey is a publication of 
the United States National Research 
Council produced for NASA and other 
United States government agencies such 
as the National Science Foundation 

that funds space projects. The National 
Research Council (NRC) meets every 
10 years to look into the future of space 
exploration and set goals for the upcom- 
ing years on future projects. 





and would be over four times the area 

of the largest existing telescope mirror. 
With this larger mirror, NASA will be 
able to get clearer images of galaxies 
closer to earth and discover other galaxies 
that have never been seen before. 

One of the remarkable things about 
the project is that for all the time that 
O’Meara and his team have put in, they 
are doing all of their work for free. “This 
is a three year job in which I have been 


It’s like you are being given a box of legos 
and instead of getting a set of instructions 


to build a lego car, we are being told not 
only to build the car but we have to imag- 
ine the legos in the first place.” 


-John O’Meara 


associate professor of physics 


This is where O’Meara comes in. 
O’Meara and his team have been 
working on LUVOIR as well as another 
smaller infrared telescope that can see 
black holes colliding and other stars and 
galaxies. The LUVOIR telescope mirror 


is projected to measure 13 meters across 


paid zero dollars,” O’Meara said. “It’s 
all volunteer time. But it’s really excit- 
ing. It’s like you are being given a box 
of legos and instead of getting a set of 
instructions to build a lego car, we are 
being told not only to build the car but 
we have to imagine the legos in the first 


place.” 

The LUVOIR project is a three year 
project that will be submitted in 2019 
as a mission concept back to NASA. 
O’Meara’s hope is that the concept will 
be approved and the launch would be 
in 2023. He believes that the LUVOIR 
telescope would resemble the famous 
Hubble telescope but on a much bigger, 
more advanced level. The prospect of 
finding life on another planet excites 
O’Meara, as well as the prospect of lead- 
ing a huge project that can help change 
the way people think about the universe. 

On Election Day, O’Meara traveled 
down to Yale University to meet with 
his team. It was their third meeting with 
all of them together as a group. “At the 
meeting we plan on hammering out 
our final primary design definitions for. 
our two different architectures for our 
telescope,” O’Meara said. The team set 
the parameters of the design and then 
sent the design to engineers to learn of 
the cost. 

Despite all of the work his team 
has put in, O’Meara knows that the 
Decadal Survey may reject the plan for 
the LUVOIR telescope. However, he and 
his team are optimistic and confident in 
their plans to create the telescope. 
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Knights fight fire 


By Julia Colasanti 
Staff Writer 


Fire trucks lined the streets near 
Winooski High School early on.a Sat- 
urday morning in October as flames 
burst from the window of an aban- 
doned house. St. Michael’s Fire vol- 
unteers faced the thick smoke and 
vicious crackle of the flames and 
strapped oxygen tanks on their backs 
before barreling through the entrance 

Citizens watched as the building 
on Main Street in Winooski was set 
afire room by room until they even- 
tually let it burn to the ground. This 
training exercise allowed the fire team 
to put their skills to the test in a live 
fire. For weeks before the burn, St. 
Michael’s Fire, along with other local 
fire departments, had been training 
on site and preparing the house for 
the burn. For many members, it was 
their first experience with live fire. 

The live burn training gave 
first-timers the chance to experience 
the thrill of a live fire while taking 
off some pressure. “This is your first 
time taking in this high sensitive ex- 
perience,” Brian Eldridge, ’ 18, said. 








“The whole idea behind it is this is 
a less stressful situation for them to 
have their first live fire experience the 
focus is more on the learning than it 
is on doing your job completely.” El- 





a burning building. “It was cool to 
feel the heat for the first time and see 
the flames rolling over your head,” 
said Roberts, who comes from a fam- 
ily of first responders and joined the 
force his sophomore year. 

“It was cool seeing the fire behav- 


PHOTO BY JULIA COLASANTI 


Members of St. Michael's Fire watch as their fellow students enter the burning building. 


dridge, now in his third year of rescue, 
holds the the title “First Lieutenant”. 

For Griffin Rogers, ’18, the train- 
ing fire was his first experience inside 
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how it deteriorates over time and see- 


ing the fire live action.” 


Though it was his first time, it 
was what Rogers had expected. “The 


ior, the effects of fire on a building, 
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training helped in making me aware 
of what I should be looking for, how 
to attack the fire and knowing what to 
do situationally,” Roberts said. 

Eldridge had a different experi- 
ence at his first live fire. “It was a big 
shell shock,” he said. “You're trying 
to remember everything you've been 
taught for the past year and a half like 
what you should be looking for and 
feeling for. So, it’s a lot to take in on 
your first time.” 

Everyone has different reasons for 
joining St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue, 
but live burn training can put those 
reasons into perspective. “It’s not like 
you're training because someday you 
might do something. It’s every time 
you go out on a call youre making 
a real impact on the community,” 
Eldridge said. “The most rewarding 
thing to see that all the effort and 
work that we put in training, duty 
and prepping the trucks actually pays 
off when it makes someone’s day bet- 


As St. Michael’s Fire watched 
the fire rip through the building the 
smell of a bonfire flooded the air. 
Though most people would quiver at 
the thought of being surrounded by 
flames and smoke, St. Michael’s Fire 
can always handle the heat. 
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Students speak up about mental health 


By Adrian Diaz 
Staff Writer 


On a chilly, overcast Sunday after- 
noon in October, students gathered on 
the 300’s field dressed in a variety of 
quirky costumes. A duo came as Mr. 
Potato Head while a group of three 
student dressed as trash cans. Despite 
the gloomy weather, spirits were high 
during the costume walk, organized 
by the co-founders of Hope Happens 
Here with help from a few market- 
ing students. Loud music and chatter 
filled the air at the event sponsored by 
local companies. The purpose of the 
walk was to bring awareness to men- 
tal health issues, a topic that is often 
regarded as shameful to discuss in our 
society. 

“So many of us are facing strug- 
gles, and often it’s hard to talk about 
just because there is a stigma around 
mental health,” said Paige Goudreau, 
a junior environmental studies and 
marketing student who helped orga- 
nize the walk. “We're just trying to 
reduce that stigma.” 

Hope Happens Here is a student 
run nonprofit organization on cam- 
pus which aims to reduce the stigma 
associated with mental health. Men- 
tal illnesses are sometimes taken less 
seriously than physical illnesses that 
people can see, which leaves those 





PHOTOS COURTESY OF JAMISON MAJOR (LEFT) AND MARIKA BELAMARICH (RIGHT) 
Students participate in the costume walk sponsored by Hope Happens Here on Oct. 30 on the 300’s field. 


struggling with mental health feel- 
ing isolated. The organization seeks 
to end this. According to the Active 
Minds website, about 26 percent of 
Americans ages 18 and older live with 
a diagnosable mental health disorder. 
Nearly one third of college students 
have reported their depression inter- 
fering with their ability to function, 
and about 45 percent have felt things 
are hopeless. 

Hope Happens Here started be- 
tween two friends just as a conversa- 
tion. Current seniors Justin Mckenzie 
and Danny Divis started the organi- 
zation through the Student-Athlete 
Advisory Committee focusing on 
athletes, a group that doesn’t usually 
bring issues of mental health to the 
forefront. Now, the group extends the 
reach of their program to the general 
St. Michael’s community. They have 
evolved to reach out to the entire stu- 
dent body by organizing games like 
basketball, volleyball, hockey and soc- 
cer, and putting together events such 
as the costume walk. 

Patrick Leary, Paige Goudeau, 
Corey Thibodeau and Danny Divis 
were working on a marketing project 
when they came up with the idea of 


a costume walk around campus. They 


decided that the walk would be in al- 
liance with Hope Happens Here be- 
cause they wanted the walk to be for 
mental health awareness. The group 
sold wristbands that acted as an entry 
pass to the event for five dollars each, 
raising more than $500 by the end of 
the fundraiser. 

“I feel that especially on campus, 

and everywhere, you see the problems 
with mental health brushed to the 
side,” said Patrick Leary, a sophomore 
marketing student. . 
The walk started at 1:00 p.m. on Oct. 
30, with music, and free Dunkin Do- 
nuts and prizes for the costume con- 
test winner given as donations from 
Lululemon, Vermont Flannel Com- 
pany, Metro Rock, and Eddie Bauer. 
Students came dressed in costumes 
and marched around the 300s field, 
wearing their bracelets that had Hope 
Happens Here and You Are Loved en- 
graved on them. 

“Mental health awareness is some- 
thing that’s important in college, 
where a lot of people are stressed out 
due to being busy with academics and 
extracurriculars. It’s something that 
we all believe in,” Corey Thibodeau, a 
sophomore marketing student. 
Following the death of senior Jeremi- 


ah Collins on October Sept. 14, the 
campus became more aware of mental 
health issues. A lot of people started 
to talk about it because it hit home. 
“The year would never be the same 
without Jerry, but hopefully Hope 
Happens Here can help someone else 
that’s going through a tough time,” 
Divis said. 

The co-founders of HHH often 
table outside Alliot before, during 
and after lunch, where they sell the 
You Are Loved shirts for $10 a shirt. 
According to Divis, all the money that 
is raised by HHH goes to an organi- 
zation called To Write Love on Her 
Arms. It is a non profit organization 
that raises awareness for suicide, ad- 
diction and other mental health is- 
sues. 

According to Divis, there are few 
students who are devoted to the cause 
that he believes would be greatat con- 
tinuing the organization following the 
graduation of the co-founders. “We 


don’t want this to end,” said Divis. 
However, there has not yet been a 
person designated to take over Hope 
Happens Here next year. 
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CONTINUED FROM A1 


According to Ellinwood, there ate a 
few people who are commonly involved 
in the crafting of emails about emer- 
gency situations, but not always. They 
include Ellinwood herself, Director of 
Public Safety Doug Babcock, Director 
of Marketing and Communications Al- 
lessandro “Alex” Bertoni, Vice President 
for Enrollment Sarah Kelley, and the 
President's office. 

According to Doug Babcock, director 
of public safety, the school notifies the 
campus about emergencies in a manner 
that balances timeliness and informa- 


to its students.” 


partying, but the report came in during 
the week, Public Safety would take time 
to get more information and send out 

a notification before the week ended so 
students could know before the weekend. 
“It becomes a judgement call,” Babcock 
said. 

“I feel very proud of how we went 
forward and our collaborative work with 
Colchester,” said Ellinwood. “Everybody 
has a different perspective. Sit in my 
chair for maybe two days and you'll get 
a perspective. It’s always grey, especially 
with this situation going on, with four 
students involved.” 

The college recognizes the urgency 
the St. Michael’s community feels about 


I feel like the college administration some- 
times even forgets it has a responsibility 


-anonymous survey respondent 


tion and students are notified as soon 

as possible in event of an emergency. 
He explained that “an emergency is an 
immediate or imminent threat to the 
safety and physical harm to anyone on 
our campus.” If something happens that 
is an immediate threat to the safety of 
the college, the school must notify the 
students, but they consider how to do so 
with enough information to not cause a 
panic, Babcock explained. 

“We have duty to notify,” Babcock 
said, “[but] we have a little bit of time to 
- gather info, [and] make sure it answers 
the questions that need to be answered 
_ while it respects the concerns we have. 

On the other hand, if a threat to 
public safety occurred, but the threat was 
contained and no longer ongoing, Public 


being informed, however. 

“Last year, there was a shooting across 
the street and four hours wasn’t fast 
enough for some people,” Babcock said. 
“But four hours was perfectly fine for 
some people.” iis 

Babcock said he believes the best way 


_ for Public Safety to improve their securi- 


ty is by working with students. 

“Public safety is focusing on outreach 
instead of trying to put more money and 
people into the program,” Babcock said. 
Expanding their outreach would mean 
that students would come to the public 
safety department with information. 
“What’s the difference between one, two, 
four officers on staff at a time, to having 
a thousand people waiting to call us at a 


& Beto has a different perspective. Sit 
in my chair for maybe two days and you'll 


understand.” 


-Dawn Ellinwood 


vice president for student affairs 


Safety will send out a “timely notifica- 
tion.” This happened in the case of the 
aggravated assault on campus. The time- 
liness of the notification is “situational,” 
Babcock said. If the school received a call 
that an incident had occurred on a Fri- 
day, was not deemed an emergency, and 
this incident might affect the way some- 
one goes about their Friday and Saturday 
nights, Public Safety would try to have it 
out before the weekend begun. However, 
if something happened at a party but is 
likely a threat to people in the context of 


moment’ notice? The best thing we can 
do is outreach. 

“We are always gonna take the steps we 
can to address the public safety,” Babcock 
continued. First, the officers respond to 
the situation, and then follow up with a 
notification to the school. “People have 
to have a little bit of understanding and 
faith in the system and our officers. We 
will do everything that we possibly can 
for public safety and provide information 
as best we can.” 
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How safe do students feel? 


A survey of 92 current St. Michael’s students assessed how students 
feel about the school’s obligation to keep them informed about threats 
to their safety and how safe students feel on campus. 


26% 





28% 





18% 


Students feel that the school has informed them 
about emergency situations in a timely manner 


@ Strongly agree © Agree @ Neutral © Disagee i Strongly Disagree 


2% 11% 


40% 





Students feel that St. Michdael’s is a safe place regarding 
assault, drug use, and other threats to public safety 
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Coping with Grief 


How to help yourself and others navigate loss 





The above illustrations reflect the Kiibler-Ross model of grief, depicting (from left to right) denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and acceptance. 


By Kelsey Bode 
Executive Editor 


With the loss of Jeremiah “Jerry” Collins 
"17, early this semester, and more recently 
the loss of Father Michael Cronogue, S.S.E., 
grief has become a familiar cloak to many on 
campus. But finding a way through it isn’t 
always easy. 

Many people are familiar with the Kiibler- 
Ross model of grief, which cites five stages: 
denial, anger, bargaining, depression, and 
acceptance. While the model may be helpful 
in understanding the process for some, it is 
by no means a prediction for everyone who 
grapples with grief. 

“The stages of grief give us a very broad 
understanding of what may go on for folks,” 
wrote Kathy Butts, director of personal coun- 
seling at St. Michael’s College, in an email. 
“But the process is by no means linear, and 
by no means prescriptive.” 

Indeed, “[Grief] is really unique to each 
person,” said Michael Samara, academic 
mentor and campus minister at St. Michael’s. 
Factors like the relationship one had with the 
person, if the death was sudden, the strength 
of one’s support system and the relationship 
one has with faith all impact the effect a loss 
may have on an individual. 

Talking with a friend, resting, expressing 
oneself through art, embracing community, 
and taking time for oneself are a few ways in 
which some people address grief. Regardless 
of how one approaches the process of recon- 
ciling loss, however, grief cannot be ignored. 
“Grief is an active process and it requires 
activity on the part of the person,” said 
Edmundite Brother Michael Carter, ’11, a 
member of Campus Ministry. “You have to 
be intentional about understanding the emo- 


tions working within you and hopefully find 


comfort with other people and express it.” 
Below are a few common symptoms and 
coping mechanisms for grief.: 


The loss of a loved one can often lead to a 
state of shock. . 

“Grief is different depending on the cir- 
cumstances of the death of a loved one,” said 
Butts. “For some it is profoundly earth-shat- 
tering, and includes shock and disbelief, 
and life can take on a quality of moment to 
moment survival.” 


How to cope: 

Butts and Samara both recommend 
taking measured breaths to calm down in 
moments of intense shock, particularly in 
the early stages of grief. To do this, keep your 
breath “slow and steady. at a pace that is right 
for you” Butts said. 

“To get through each moment, simply 
focusing on the breath can be the most 
helpful thing to do,” Butts said. “It can also 
be helpful to be with others, if possible, who 
share in your experience, especially in the 
early days after a loss.” 

Since shock is often experienced in the 
early stages of grief, keep in mind that time 
may help as well. 

“Time is the main thing that heals, and 
it is a very hard thing to believe when you 
are in the midst of grief,” said Butts. “I think 
that the idea of ‘putting one foot in front of 
the other,’ ‘taking the next right action,’ and 
‘one step at a time’ are all slogans that can be 
very helpful in the grieving process.” 


“Guilt is not necessarily based in a real- 


istic situation,” said Carter. “Hindsight is 
always 20/20 and no one should carry the 
burden that they could have done more. You 
need to find a way to talk about those feel- 
ings and constructively work through them.” 

Guilt may also stem from not wanting to 
forget the one you have lost. However, the 
pain from the loss of a family member or 
close friend may never fully go away. 

“Dont get mad if you forget,” said Molly 
Bloomingdale, ’17 . “I used to cry every day, 
and then it turned to crying a couple times 
a week, then a couple times a month, now 
I cry probably about once a month. You're 
never going to be completely healed and 
that’s okay. It will get more spread out, and 
that’s when you worry that you are forgetting 
about it, but you're not. You're just able to 
breathe again” 

However, if your grief is not lessening 
over time that may be an indication that you 
might need to talk to a mental health coun- 
selor. Ignoring grief won't make it disappear. 


How to cope: 

Recognize that feeling guilty is an unfair 
burden to put on yourself. 

“When a death is unexpected, it can be 
particularly hard,” Butts said. “Often things 
went unsaid or last conversations did not go 
well, or there might have been something in 
the relationship that was difficult before the 
person died. Some may feel guilt about being 
alive while the other person is dead. This is 
normal, and time will help, but also accep- 
tance. We are all human, our relationships 
are imperfect. There is always more we could 
have done and said to and for the person that 
died. This is what we have to accept.” 

Dont feel guilty for moving on, either. 


SEE COPING, PAGE 16 
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Allie Brown ‘17 does 
a physics homework 


while her fiancé Jake 
Thweatt, a UVM se- 
x nior, washes dishes in 
| their Winooski apart- 
ment on Nov. 10. 


Flying the COOP). Students break the mold, life off campus 


By Alyssa Keeler and Ben Kubie 
Staff Writers 


It’s the question that many college 
students across the country must answer: 
should I live on-campus or off-campus? 
Here at St. Michael’s about 98 percent 
of students live on campus, making it 
an obvious decision for most. However, 
more students are moving off campus 
and supporting themselves. 

Reasons for St. Michael’s students 
deciding to move off campus range from 
a financial benefit to wanting to live with 
the opposite gender. The latter has been 
the case for Allie Brown ’17. 


Jessica Reid ’17 decided to live off 
campus because she was graduating early. 
Reid realized it would be financially 
smarter to resume her lease from the 
summer months into the fall semester. 
Reid also added that she enjoys being 
part of a broader community. “I get to 
meet new people and I really enjoy being 
able to bike everywhere.” 

Some students are driven off campus 
by the oftentimes stressful housing pro- 
cess. Pete Cross ’17, another senior who 
lives in Burlington, ended up moving 
downtown with his friends. 

“Me and my buddies were sopho- 
mores,: Cross said. “We didn’t get the 


& Gour hope is to have students find suitable 
places to live on campus because most 
students really love the experience.” 


Brown recently got engaged to 
her long-time boyfriend and decided 
she would rather live with him in an 
off-campus apartment than spend her 
final year at St. Michael’s in a townhouse 
like the majority of the student body. 
Brown said, “My stress level is reduced 
now that I’m living with my fiancé.” 
She feels that living together has built a 
stronger relationship between his and her 


family. 


-Lou DiMasi, 
director of resident life 


opportunity to live in any of the dorms 
on main campus, so we ended up living 
in a dorm up north.” He didn’t appreci- 
ate the condition of the dorms on North 
Campus, which led him and his friends 
to move downtown after their sopho- 
more year. 

All St. Michael’s students are required 
to live on campus unless they live locally 
with their family. However, according 


to the St. Michael’s College website, 


“exceptions may be made for document- 
ed self-supporting students, marriage, or 
when space in the halls is unavailable.” 

‘The students who desire to live off 
campus must get permission from the 
Director of Resident Life, Lou DiMa- 
si. “Our hope is to have students find 
suitable places to live on campus because 
most students really love the experience,” 
DiMasi said. 

There was, however, an increase in 
students living off-campus two years ago, 
when St. Michael’s accepted the second 
largest class in the history of the school. 
The spike was due to the inability to 
house all of the students and this com- 
pelled them to move off campus. 

Last year, the St. Michael’s adminis- 
tration made a decision to switch from a 
single fee for campus wide housing, to a 
new, tiered fee that varies based on where 
you live. Several students have raised 
concern with the new cost structure that 
has been implemented. 

“It wasn't fair that some students were 
living in newly built residence halls with 
private bathrooms-and bedrooms while 
students the same age were living on 
North Campus sharing rooms and hav- 
ing communal bathrooms,” said DiMasi. 

In the new price plan, the townhous- 
es, typically occupied by seniors, consist 
of 4 or 5 bedrooms, one or two bath- 
rooms, a living room and a kitchen. This 


option costs $9,450 for both semesters 


and includes 40 meal swipes per semester 


to Alliot. If this number is converted 
to a monthly figure it comes to around 
$1,181.25. 

The average of what students living 
off campus in Burlington or Winooski 
would be paying is significantly less 
expensive than what St. Michael’s has to 
offer. Reid and her two roommates pay 
a rent amounting to about $1,800 per 
month, or $600 each. Cross pays about 
$500 per month along with his 8 other 
roommates, adding up to $4,000 for the 
entire apartment. However, there are ad- 
ditional costs involved in living in homes 
off campus. “Everything adds up. The 
utilities, grocery shopping, gas money, 
you name it,” Cross said. 

One selling point for St. Michael’s 
is the community aspect. “Living on 
campus compelled me to step out of 
my comfort zone and build friendships 
with people I never expected,” said Agi 
Chretin *17. 

Another disadvantage that DiMasi 
highlighted was that “when deciding 
to live off campus you lose the conve- 
nience factors that living on campus 
has.” Whether it’s the tutoring service or 
being able to schedule an appointment 
at Health Services, utilizing on-campus 
services can become inconvenient when 
you live off-campus. For now, however, 
those students who have ‘escaped’ what is 
oftentimes called the ‘St. Mike’s bubble’ 


seem to be enjoying their decision. 
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Seven myths of being sick 


By Maddy Linden 
Visual Editor 


Lizzie McCarty woke up on a Monday 
morning at around 9 a.m. She planned 
on finishing up some homework before 
her 12:15 class. What she didn’t expect 
was to wake up with a sniffily nose and 
a sore throat. It seems as though every 
class is a chorus of coughing and sniffles. 
There is a lot of good advice on caring 
for yourself, as well as bad advice. The 
Defender talked to Gail Pontel, nurse 
manager of the Fanny Allen operating 
room at UVM Medical Center, Mary 
Masson from the Bergeron Wellness 
Center and Susan Nestor a staff nurse at 
Garden City Pediatrics in Beverly, MA. 
to debunk the myths of being sick. 


1. Cold weather cause sickness 


FALSE: Even though it seems that 
October and November bring the cold as 
much as they bring colds, that’s not the 
case. But this time of year students are 
so run down from midterms, all nighters 
and junk food that we forget to take care 
of ourselves, resulting in sickness. The 
reason it seems that people get sick more 
often in the winter than any other season 
is “You're in contact with more people,” 
and you're indoors more often because 
of the weather and holidays, said Nestor. 
Also, since St. Michael’s College is such 
a small campus, the sickness get passed 
around pretty quickly, whether it’s pink 
eye, strep, the flu or a the common cold. 


2. Naps are good for your health 


TRUE: “In college, students never 
get the amount of sleep they need to 
keep their immune systems strong. Naps 
are a great way to supplement the loss 
of sleep at other times,” Masson wrote 
in an email interview. “If you are feeling 
rundown you should sleep.If your nap is 
longer than 20 minutes it could become 
hard to fall asleep that night, so be care- 
ful not to take too long of a nap.” 


3. Orange juice, tea are good for you 


TRUE and FALSE: Orange juice has 
a lot of vitamin C in it, which is good 
for you like most vitamins are. But the 
sugar content in orange juice is similar 
to the sugar content as soda, which isn’t 
great for your immune system. Even 
though orange juice may have more 
concentrated vitamin C, the whole fruit 
is a healthier option when sick. “Fluid 
is healthy. Non-alcoholic fluids are very 
good [emphasis on the non-alcoholic]. 
Vitamin C is very good, but will it cure a 
cold? No, but it can be helpful. It won't 
cure anything, but can make you feel 
better when you are sick,” said Nestor. 
When you are sick you are in need of 
fluids, so make yourself a cup of tea with 
some honey. Pontel said, “Tea always 
makes you feel warm comfortable and 


safe.” 
4, Hand sanitizer is key? 


FALSE: This argument has been 
fought back and forth since Purell first 
became popular, but like anything, it is 
good in moderation. Soap and hot water 
are best, but Purell can be used in be- 
tween hand washes or on the go. Nestor 
said that it’s the scrubbing action that 
gets the germs off more than anything. 
“T think some flora [bad bacteria] is 
good for you to help with your immune 
system, because if you never have any 
floral [bad bacteria], you won't have any- 
thing to fight the bad stuff that comes 
along,” said Pontel talking about the use 
of Purell. You should be washing your 
hands before meals, after meals, and after 
using the bathroom. If kindergarteners 
can do it, college students can do it. 


5. Feed a cold, starve a fever 


FALSE: This old adage is definitely 
a myth. The best thing for your body 
when you are sick, whether it’s a cold 
or the flu is to drink liquids. Liquid like 
water and tea are good for your body in- 
side and out, whether you are healthy or 
sick. Pontel said you should always drink 


lege students can do it.” 


fluids, always always always. You don’t 
need a lot of food to sustain yourself if 
you don‘ feel like eating but if you drink 
water, ginger ale, tea, anything like that 
it will keep your body going. “I think we 
often don’t drink enough and that’s what 
makes us feel sick.” Nestor said the keys 
to staying healthy are eating, fluids, rest 
and good nutrition! 


6. Always drink water 


TRUE: Water is the healthiest thing 
for you, and you should be drinking 
8-10 glasses a day. “It helps flush your 
system, and the bad bacteria, all the 
flora that’s in your intestines and your 
kidneys. Your kidneys just by nature 
are bacteria little organs, so water keeps 
them flushed out said Pontel. And don’t 
forget about foods that have good fluid 
contents too. Soups can keep you well 
hydrated, said Nestor, “That does NOT 
mean alcohol. Alcohol and caffeine can 


You should be washing your hands before meals, after meals, 
and after using the bathroom. If kindergarteners can do it, col- 
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mostly dehydrate you.” 
7. Take vitamins 


TRUE but not too many:Some 
people think that you can get all of the 
vitamins you need from the food you eat, 
but that’s not always true said Pontel. 
Taking one multivitamin a day can be 
really good for you and keep you healthy 
through cold season along with a strong 
immune system. In the winter time you 
probably should take a supplement of 
vitamin D because we don't have any 
sunshine in Vermont especially. They are 
finding more and more that it’s really 
good for you, for even your whole being, 
you just feel better, Nestor said, “Your 
body will only use certain amount of 
vitamins and then you just pee out the 
rest. Once a day multivitamins are ok, 
but too many vitamins can be toxic.” 
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Personal counseling struggles to meet a growing need 


By Audrey Sinclair 
News & Features Editor 


“We're already full for today, I’m sor- 
ry. You can try coming back tomorrow.” 

“Tomorrow?” I mumbled, trying not 
to draw too much attention to myself in 
the small waiting room of the Bergeron 
Wellness Center. “What times are walk- 
ins again?” 

The receptionist hesitated. “Well, 
actually, our walk-ins are full for tomor- 
row. We're seeing some people who really 
need to come in.” This was obviously in 
reference to the passing of Father Mike, 
whose very recent death had a noticeable 
impact on the community. “Tf it’s an 
emergency, we can fit you in.” 

I didn’t want to prioritize my own 
well-being over others’. This was not how 
I expected my visit to the Bergeron Well- 
ness Center to go, but I merely shook my 
head, trying to ignore the fact that my 
stomach was in knots. 

“Why don’t you write down your 
name and phone number, and if a spot 
opens up tomorrow, we'll call you in.” 

I took the offer and left my contact 
information with the receptionist. Fortu- 
_ nately, they were able to see me the next 
morning due to a student cancelling. 

Building up the courage to ask for 
counseling help takes me weeks. First, I 
need to convince myself that I struggle 
with things I cannot work out entirely 
on my own. Convincing myself that 
I have problems that big sucks, quite 
frankly. No one wants to admit they're 
struggling. 

Once I realize that there are some 
issues I can not handle on my own, I try 
to convince myself that asking for help 
is ok. Even after the continuous efforts 
from groups like Active Minds and Hope 
Happens Here to destigmatize accessing 
personal counseling, I still find myself 


holding back. 


The waiting line 

So after wrestling with the idea of vis- 
iting the wellness center for weeks, being 
unable to get help when I thought I'd get 
it is hard. I’m not alone. I expected to be 
seen during walk-in hours. 

During the first nine weeks of this 
semester, the St. Michael’s College Well- 
ness Center had completed 638 individ- 
ual personal counseling appointments, 
compared to their average of 500 by that 
time. To some, this comes at no surprise. 
This semester has been particularly tense 
for St. Michael's students. 

“The deaths of Jerry Collins and 
Father Mike have certainly had a big 
impact on students,” said Kathy Butts, 
director of personal counseling, in an 
email interview. “I also believe that more 





students are feeling comfortable asking 
for help in general in our community. 
This is a good thing, but as the demand 
for services grows, and our budget lim- 
itations remain the same, we are going to 
have to think creatively about how best 
to respond to this growing need.” 


A growing need 

The demand for counseling is grow- 
ing at colleges across the nation. Accord- 
ing to the 2015 Center for Collegiate 
Mental Health (CCMH) Annual Report, 
data from 93 institutions showed that 
the number of students seeking coun- 
seling services has grown 30 percent on 
average over the last six years. Schools 
with the money in their budget have 
hired more counselors and expanded 
their office hours. However, satellite 
branch campuses and smaller private 
schools, like St. Michael’s with tight 
budgets, have had to think differently 
about how to help students if the money 
is unavailable. 

“Currently, there are several group 
experiences being offered on campus 
that may help to meet some of student 
wellness needs,” said Butts in an email 
interview. Meditation is offered twice a 
week and yoga is offered once a week. 
“Paint and Cookies” is a de-stress art 
therapy group that meets in the Center 
for Women and Gender, and “Choices” 
meets every other week, focusing on sup- 
porting those making choices and change 
around substance abuse. 

I doubt any of these programs would 


\ 


ILLUSTRATION BY TIFFANY LANDRY 
be able to replace my visits to personal 
counseling. I don't need help de-stress- 
ing, while that is important, but I need 
help and guidance to change the anxious, 
panicked thinking that takes over my 
mind and hinders me from living to my 
full potential. I need someone to help 
me strategize how to get better. I need a 
counselor. 

These programs have been established 
for some time, but the wellness center 
is trying to do more. “We are looking 
forward to the semester break to plan 
in preparation for next semester,” Butts 
said. 


Group options 

Butts said the wellness center staff are 
considering the possibility of creating 
more group counseling sessions in order 
to see more students in a week. 

“Last year, Bergeron ran a bunch of 
different group options,” said Catherine 
Welch, assistant dean of students/direc- 
tor of student life outreach and assess- 
ment. “But we didn’t find them that 
successful. Students didn’t really seem 
like they were interested in going in the 
group setting.” She explained that after 
the school ran a focus group on the idea, 
the feedback was that “theyd rather meet 
one-on-one.” 

I need a lot of willpower just to open 
up to one other person in a private room. 
Group counseling on a campus this small 
and tight-knit sounds terrifying to me. 
Having to admit to my peers that I feel 
like there’s something wrong with me 





sounds like the opposite of therapeutic. 

Another option for students is to visit 
an off-campus counseling service. “There 
are many excellent mental health provid- 
ers that are right on the bus line,” said 
Butts. Students can reach out to Butts 
for recommendations of local counselors 
who operate off-campus. The wellness 
center is considering placing a limit on 
the number of times a student can meet 
with a personal counselor each semes- 
ter. This practice is not unheard of on 
college campuses, even if it is not ideal 
for students. 

After a couple failed attempts to work 
something into my schedule, the recep- 
tionist informed me that the best way 
to ensure I will be seen during walk-in 
hours is to call at 1:30 p.m., when the 
walk-in hours start, to reserve a spot in 
line. While I now see a counselor once a 
week because we have found a common 
time that works to meet, other students 
have not been so lucky. 

“It’s been difficult for me to schedule 
an appointment, which can be very frus- 
trating,” said a junior St. Michael’s stu- 
dent who wished to remain anonymous. 
“The past times I’ve gone, I haven't been 
able to get an appointment until three 
weeks out, which can be really hard 
because I want to keep my mental health 
in check, but I also don’t want to take a 
spot away from someone else. I am not 
in need of one every week, but I would 
really like one, so that I can keep an eye 
on my mental health and maintain it, 
but I feel like sometimes I can’t do that. 
The college would definitely benefit from 
having more counselors.” 

Butts has been working with the 
school to accomodate student need. 
“[The administration is] very aware of 
the student need,” she said. “We have a 
new therapist joining us part-time for the 
rest of the semester.” The wellness center 
also has approval to have an additional 
therapist on the staff next semester if the 
student need is the same as this semester. 





How to get help 


If you, or someone you know, is 
interested in visiting a personal 
counselor, please reach out. 


Appointments can be scheduled 
by phone at 802-654-2234 or by 
email at kbierbaum@smcvt.edu. 
The Bergeron Wellness Center is 
open 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 





Walk-ins are every weekday 
from 1:30 p.m.-4:30 p.m. ona first 
come, first serve basis. 
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By Maeve Power 


leaders might sometimes shy away from. 
Politics Editor 


He saw it as his mission to lean into and 
engage them.” 

Through MOVE (Mobilization of 
Volunteer Efforts), which he founded, as 
well as through his work with the Center 


he first time I met Father Michael 
‘ronogue, S.S.E., was outside of the 
iailroom my junior year here at St. Mi- 


qael’s. | recognized him from Student ; eae 
6 for Peace and Justice and other initiatives 


in his life, Father Mike worked for social 
justice through ardent activism, inspir- 
ing many students, faculty, friends and 
family along the way to do the same. He 
is remembered as someone who brought 
joy and laughter to those he was with, 
as well as comfort, love, and spiritual 
guidance when people needed it. 

“Tt wasn’t just nonsense, or him 
sitting on his high 


ssociation meetings where he would 
ad the group in prayer or reflection. 

o I mosied on up and mentioned how 
enjoyed the poem he had read the 

rior Tuesday, “Stopping by Woods on a 
nowy Evening” by Robert Frost. 

His face lit up. “Oh you did? What's 
our name? Ah, Maeve. I'll remember 
iat. Great poem.” 

He never did forget my name. Nor 
id he forget to give me poem sugges- 













ons nearly every time I saw him since. 
[fe was quite the character, Father Mike, 
ad as many would attest, he was a dy- 
amic person, with compassion at the 
2ry core of his being. 
Father Michael died suddenly 
om an apparent heart attack in 
is office in Alliot Hall on Oct. 
3. Since then, there has been an 
utpouring of love, mourning, and 
ipport for a man that Catherine 
7elch, Assistant Dean of Students 
ad Director of Student Life, deemed 
he heart of St. Michael’s College.’ 
Alumni, community members, 
mily and friends from all walks of life 
ooded the Chapel of St. Michael the 
rchangel for the funeral mass on Oct. 
0 and shared memories on social media 
» commemorate a life well lived. Stories 
f Father Mike’s natural kindness, pro- 
»und wisdom, strange humor, dedi- 


it was 


horse; 
based on what he heard from you, 
things he knew that you needed to hear 
in your life,” said Megan Murray ’18, 
an active member of Campus Ministry 
and a student who could often be found 
sitting comfortably on the couch in 
Father Michael’s office engaging in deep 
discussion about faith, service or ‘being a 
human in general.’ 

“Maybe a week before he passed 


ition to service and social justice, and 
eep-rooted faith converged to tell the 
ory of a man who loved and inspired 
iany in his nearly 69 years. 

“As much as Father Mike used his 
inny, vivacious personality to draw peo- 
le in, I know that he was always think- 
ig of these bigger questions....gender 
r equity or any number of topics that 


there was a group doing a protest of the 
[Dakota Access] Pipeline in Alliot,” said 
Murray. “Father Mike was there and he 


‘LOCKWISE FROM TOP: The recessional from the 
ineral of Father Michael Cronogue, S.S.E. on Oct. 20. 
dso pictured is St. Michael’s College Fire & Rescue; 
‘ather Cronogue leaves the Chapel of Saint Michael 

‘ne Archangel; Father Michael celebrates on ‘PDay’ 

then St. Michael’s had an all male student body; Father 
Nichael Cronogue’s, S.S.E. casket being carried to the 
rave sight across the street from the St. Michael’s 
‘ollege campus on Oct. 20; Father Michael speaks into 
loud speaker at a rally on campus. 


invited me over and I remember him 
saying to me something like: ‘I love pro- 
tests! I think it’s so important to fight for 
things you care about.’ That was just one 
example of his service and his desire for 
social change. Around that same time, 

a friend of mine was doing a project on 
something involving birth control, and 
he was there with her in Alliot speaking 
his mind with his “Black Trans Lives 
Matter’ sticker on. He loved everybody 
regardless of who they were or what 
their preferences were.” 

Anna Lester ’98, a Campus Minis- 
ter who works within the cozy niche 
outside the MOVE Office, had known 
Father Mike since the summer before 
her freshman year and was close friends 
with him. 

“The day before he died I was in his 
office and it was very bare because he 
had just moved in. But there were 
some prayer flags on the wall and 

he said to me: ‘T like things that 
drape, things that hang like that.’ 

So I said ‘Alright, well Pll make 

a banner for you. If you could 

pick any word to be on a banner 
what would it be?’ He had a long 
dramatic pause, and he just looks at 
me, as he always would before he said 
anything meaningful or important, and 
he just says, ‘Hope.’ That was the one 
word he wanted people to see when they 
came in his office: Hope.” 

Father Michael was born in West 
Hartford, Conn. on Nov. 8, 1947. Thir- 
ty years later, after receiving a Bachelor 
of Science in Engineering from North- 
eastern University (1970) and a masters 
degree in theology from the University 
of St. Michael’s College in Toronto 
(1976), Father Mike was ordained to 
the priesthood in the Chapel of St. 
Michael the Archangel on May 7, 1977. 
As a member of the Society of Saint 
Edmund, Father Mike would go on to 


serve parishioners and community mem- 
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bers at Our Lady Queen of Peace Parish in Selma, 
Ala. from 1977-1980, after which he would travel 
north once again to St. Michael’s in Colchester, Vt 
to work in the college’s Campus Ministry De- 
partment. Within the Society of Saint Edmund, 
Father Cronogue served at various times between 
1991-2014 as Vocational Director, Local Superior, 
General Councilor, and Superior General. 

Brother Mi- 
chael Carter, 
eet Oe BZ 0 








the Society of 
Saint Ed- . 
mund and on 
his way to his 
ordination to 
the priesthood in 2017. During his time at St. Mi- 
chael’s, Father Mike provided Brother Carter with 
the spiritual guidance that would lead him on his 
path to priesthood; guidance that was most always 
preempted or followed with one of Father Mike’s 
notoriously strange jokes. 

“Father Michael really redefined in my mind 
what it means to be a priest,” Carter told me as 
we sat in the office he once shared with Father 
Mike. “He was funny, he was approachable; this 
was someone that I wanted to spend time with. A 
lot of what I’ve been trying to do with my life is 
kind of walk in his footsteps and model that same 
approach where you can balance being serious and 
passionate and prayerful about particular things 
and also be very approachable, very human, and, 
to be honest, a lot of fun.” 

As his Edmundite brothers witnessed and expe- 
rienced through their relationships with the man, 
Father Mike was, at the core of his being, devoted 
to the God he served as a priest and a human for 
his entire life. 

“T prefer to think of Fr. Mike as a ‘translator,’ 
in a very particular sense,” said Father Marcel 
Rainville, S.S.E. °67 in an email. “He was able 
to translate his spirituality seamlessly into a life 
of love, but love that can only be described as 
true charity. I knew Fr. Mike as a person of deep, 
honest prayer, but who did not wear piety on 
his sleeve, who, being the ‘engineer’ that was his 
original college training, ‘translated’ his immense 





4 PHOTOS OF FUNERAL BY MADDY LINDEN 
ALL OTHERS COURTESY OF ST. MICHAEL'S COLLEGE ARCHIVES 


Father Michael looks on as St. Michael’s College students work outside a home on a MOVE Service Trip. 


é6¢r. Mike] was able to translate his spiritu- 
eke ality seamlessly into a life of love, but love 
that can only be described as true charity.” 
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intellectual capacities and profound spiritual sense 
into finding ways of making every person sense 
they were truly loved by God. 

“He and I had some great times playing golf 
together, but that was because he made the most 
of every moment, even when doing something as i 
mundane as golf. Much more important washis | 





reverence for other human beings, no matter what 


: -Father Marcel Rainville, S.S.E. ’67 


your convictions, orientation, or history.” . 
Father Mike served as the Director of Edmun- | 
dite Campus Ministry, Campus Minister and the | 
Director of the Center of Peace and Justice. In 
1990, he founded the Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts (MOVE), an organization that gives stu- 
dents and community members the opportunity 
to volunteer locally in various capacities. Today, 
the MOVE program has 16 local service programs 
and sends groups of students to 11 domestic ser- 
vice sites across the country and two international 





service sites annually. 
“Mike was always very big on service, and not 





just service in the St. Mike’s community but in the 
larger community as well, so he took me down to 
the Ronald McDonald House once where he vol- | 
unteered regularly,” Brother Carter explained. “For |~ 
Michael, service was like second nature - to see the 
way he lived that so authentically was inspiring.” 

Father Michael’s legacy of service lives on 
through the MOVE Program and through the 
relationships he built with people everywhere he 
went. He lived a ministry of presence, and he 
practiced the importance of it both through his 
words and actions everyday of his life. 


ec) 
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COPING 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10 


“Be aware of what youre feeling,” said 
Molly Bloomingdale, ’17, whose father 
died two years ago. 

“If youre having a good day don’t 
feel guilty about it,” said Bloomingdale. 
“Allow yourself to have fun and allow 
yourself to really feel for all of those 
things. If you're having a bad day or a 
bad moment of a day, address it. Don’t 
just let it go because it’s all part of the 
process.” 


If you experience anger as the result of 
your loss, Butts recommends that you 
“Let yourself feel what you feel and ex- 
press [in healthy ways] what you feel. And 
give yourself time to let the feelings move 
through you and shift and change. An- 
ger makes sense. It hurts so much to lose 
someone you love.” 


How to cope: 
Acknowledge your emotions, but don't 
let them get out of hand. 

“Dont get mad at your friends,” said 
Bloomingdale. “I found myself getting 
angry really easily because people would 
try to relate to what I was going through. 
I still have problems with that. But then I 
realized that they don’t get it. You can't get 
mad at the people who don't understand 


because they haven't gone through it.” 





Sadness is a natural and common 


When a> 
friend grieves... 


Listen 


If a friend or colleague approaches. 


you and wants to talk about their loss, 
simply listening goes a long way. 

If you don’t know what to say, per- 
haps saying nothing and listening is the 
best option to help the person talking 
to you. 

“Honestly, just be a sponge and ab- 
sorb everything, and make sure you're 
really listening,” said Molly Blooming- 
dale, ’17, whose father died two years 
ago. 
about their emotions and if they're 
coming to talk to you about it it’s be- 


“Sometimes people aren't open 


cause they trust you. Dontt try to give 
advice just to give advice. If you don’t 
know what to say, just tell them you're 


symptom of grief. Being conscious of 
your feelings can help in addressing them 
in daily life as you grieve. 

Allowing yourself to experience those 


emotions is healthy as well. 





space,” said Carter. Grief can remind us 
of our own mortality and that can fright- 
en a person. 

“The reality is that all of us are go- 
ing to die, and death is scary for many 
nee said Butts. “When someone we 


If you’re ‘having a ocd jay don't foe! 
™ guilty about it. Allow yourself to have fun 


and to feel all of those things. If you're 
having a bad day, boy It Le all suk 


of the poe 


| oe 


How to cope: 

“The best thing to do it to let yourself 
feel the loss, and to let it move through 
you, and to cry as it feels right to do so,” 
said Butts. “As the feelings are experi- 
enced, they are processed, and the grief 
can start to get incrementally smaller. In 
order to tolerate the feelings, sometimes 
people find it helpful to have friends to 
lean on.” 

For Bloomingdale, writing her expe- 
riences and thoughts down proved ex- 
tremely helpful as she went through the 


grief process. She eventually started a blog 


called “Butter Buddha” 


ences with grief, which can be found at 


about her experi- 


her website www.mollybloomingdale. 
com. 


“When all of a sudden something oc- 
curs in life that we don’t have any control 
over that can put us in a very vulnerable 


there. We can help so much, but it’s re- 
ally important to admit when you can't 
help anymore. Maybe they need more 


. than you can give, and that’s not some- 


thing to be ashamed of. ” 

If a friend is seriously struggling, 
suggesting counseling may also be the 
answer. 


Be present : 

According to Butts “Often it is a 
matter of being present and also know- 
ing when to give some space. It can 
include helping out with making meals 
and other chores. It can include just 
being with someone when they are feel- 
ing whatever they are feeling. It may 
also include helping to distract them. I 
often think of the grieving process as a 
fine balance between letting the feelings 
be felt and expressed, and then taking a 
break from it all and allowing yourself 
to be temporarily distracted. 


care about dies, we worry about what has 
happened to them, as well as what will 
happen to us.” 


How to cope: 

Talking with friends, family, campus 
ministry, or a counselor may help with 
these fears. 

“I recommend talking to others about 
these fears,” said Butts. “They are normal. 
It may also be useful to write or express 
yourself through some other artistic out- 
let, like painting, drawing, or dance.” 


“There’s a difference between isolat- 
ing yourself and having time for your- 
self to think about what happened,” said 
Bloomingdale. “It’s so easy to isolate and 
to think you're alone. Being sad while 
youre alone is very dark. If you feel your- 
self slipping into isolation, try your hard- 
est to not allow yourself to do that. That’s 
probably my biggest regret was having 
too much alone time after my father died, 
when really it wasn't alone time, it was 
just depressing.” 

Finding people you feel comfortable 
talking to is crucial. 

“Community is very important in 
holding the experience of shared grief,” 
said Butts. “Coming together to recog- 
nize shared loss is vitally important to 
the healing process. It seems that after 
Jerry's death and Father Mike's death, 
people came together to acknowledge the 
loss, tell stories, and share time together 
— this normalized the experience of and 
expression of grief, and allowed people 
the chance to take important initial steps 
towards healing. As time goes on, and life 
goes on, we all need to continue to allow 
for the grieving process to happen. That 
may look like continued conversations 
about Jerry and Father Mike, the import- 
ant roles each of them had in the lives of 
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our community members, and how we |} 
keep them with us as we move forward 
on our own journeys.” 


How to cope: 
“I recommend that you spend time | 
in the company of people who can tol- | 
erate your experience and expression of © 
grief,” said Butts. “Others prefer more - 
time alone.” . 
Reaching out to friends, family, coun- 
selors, or campus ministry are all great 
ways to approach others in times of grief | 
and can help you avoid becoming isolat- 
ed. 
“Finding people you can talk to is huge, 
and finding people who understand,” said — 
Bloomingdale.“I’m pretty open about it, 
and I think that that’s helped mealot.” 
Some people may experience physical | 
reactions to loss and grief such as trouble _ 
sleeping, nausea, exhaustion, weight fluc- | 
tuation, and aches and pains. ; 
Your body will have different emotional 
and even physical needs during the grief 
process listening to and accommodating 
those needs is the first step. According to 
Butts, it depends on the person, but sleep, _ 
exercise, hydration, nutrition and support — 
are all beneficial to the body when under- | 
going a stressor like grief. q 
“I would say that most people expe- _ 
rience grief physically to a certain extent. | 
Diaphragmatic [deep breathing] breath- | 
ing can be very helpful.” 





How to cope: 

“When people are grieving, they may | 
need much more rest than usual,” con-_ 
tinued Butts, “They may feel physically 
ill. When grieving, self-care is especially 
important. Eating well, exercising, and — 
taking time for prayer or meditation are | 
very important — and friends can really | 
help with this.” || 


Counseling Services: 
-individual sessionis (50. 
appointment ; 
-support groups 
-consultation meetings 
-crisis intervention _ 
-off-campus referrals 
-student support network 


Phone: 802.654.2234 
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Election Wrap-Up 
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Victory of the dark horse: 


Donald Trump elected to be 45th President of US 
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President-elect Donald J. Trump addressed supporters in New York on Nov. 9 after defeating Democratic candidate Hillary Clinton in 
the 2016 Presidential election. Trump, a native of New York and a real-estate mogul, was chosen on Nov. 8 to become the 45th President 


_of the United States. 


| By Maeve Power 
» Politics Editor 


After one of the most rancorous Pres- 
_ idential elections seen in recent years, 
real-estate mogul 
_and self-proclaimed 
; ‘political-outsider’ 
_ Donald Trump 
z clinched the Amer- 
_ican presidency last 
Witisesday, Nov. 8 to 
_ become the 45th 
- President of the 
United States. 
This came as 
ca shock to many 
_ Americans due to 
_ the fact that every 
_ Major projection 
a ing up to elec- 
tion day predicted 
Democratic nomi- 
nee Hillary Clinton 


win. Reminiscent 












_ between George Bush and Al Gore, 
Trump failed to win the popular vote 
against Clinton, but was able to claim 


the presidency by way of electoral votes. 





(See ‘How Clinton won the popular vote 
but still lost’, pg. 14). 

For at least the next four years, Presi- 
dent-elect Donald Trump will represent 
America internationally, developing 
treaties, appointing ambassadors, and 





COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK TIMES 


determining aid for foreign countries. He 
will also serve as Commander in Chief of 
the United States Armed Forces and head 
of the Executive Branch of the American 


government. 

On his Facebook on Tuesday, Nov. 9, 
Trump wrote: “Such a beautiful and im- 
portant evening! The forgotten man and 
woman will never be forgotten again. We 
will all come together as never before!” 

A Trump 
Presidency 

In his four- 
year term, Mr. 
Trump has 
said he hopes 
to completely 
reform the 
immigration 
system, with the 
hopes of build- 
ing a physical 
barrier, deemed 
“The Wall’, 
between Mexico 
and the United 
States. He also 
has promised 
to renegotiate 
trade deals, such 
as the North 
American Free 
Trade Agreement (NAFTA) and the 
Trans-Pacific Partnership (TPP), work 
for the rights of American war veterans, 
bring manufacturing and other jobs back 


17 


to the United States, and address the 
issue of the national debt. 

However, he has been criticized 
throughout this election for making 
controversial comments regarding his 
views of women, people of color and the 
LGBT community, which many fear will 
manifest itself in his policies. Trump has 
also been criticized for dismissing the 
plight of refugees, namely those fleeing 
war-torn Syria, and many Americans are 
worried that his aggressive approach to 
solving issues will cause acrimony with 
other nations. Since his election, protests 
have erupted across the country in oppo- 
sition to his presidency. One such protest 
occurred in City Hall Park in Burlington 
on Friday. 

The Cabinet 

In terms of the President-elect’s cab- 
inet, Trump has released a short-list for 
each position, which includes a variety 
of corporate consultants and lobbyists as 
well as cabinet members from previous 
Republican administrations and current 
Congress members. 

Trump announced on Sunday that 
Reince Priebus, Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, has been 
chosen to be the White House Chief of 
Staff. This will play an even more integral 
role in Trump’s administration since the 
President-elect does not have any prior 
experience in governmental policy mak- 
ing and he presumably lacks the same 
connections within the federal govern- 
ment that previous Presidents have had. 
However, for many that voted for the 
real-estate mogul, his ‘outsider-status’ is 
the entirety of his appeal. @ 





Graphic courtesy of the Noun Project 
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- Election Wrap-Up 

How Clinton 

won the popular 

vote but still lost 


By Maeve Power 
Politics Editor 


To become the President of the Unit- 
ed States, a candidate must win a major- 
ity of the 538 electoral votes, which are 
divided up amongst the states based on 
population, or a combined number of 
each state’s Representatives and Senators. 
The magic number for success is 270. 
Hence, once President-elect Donald 

= Trump was shown to have surpassed that 
number at 279, he had done it. Here in 
Vermont, we have three electoral votes, 
since we have two senators and one 
representative. California has the most 
at 55. 

The electoral college was written 
into the Constitution at the time of its 
conception and has yet to be seriously 
challenged since. This is because it serves 
to give voice to the individual interests 
of each state’s population, no matter the 

size, thereby ‘evening the playing field’. 
<< States with smaller populations, like 
: Vermont, can have more of an impact, 

unique to their own interests, than they 
theoretically would in a winner-take-all 





one person to the next. 

Kelly Ford brought her six-year-old 
daughter Gloria to the rally because Hil- 
lary Clinton's rhetoric about the impact 
on young girls throughout her campaign 
inspired her as a mother and activist. 

Burlington High School students 
Lina Ginawi and Kiran Wagar per- 
formed slam poetry about how stereo- 
types lend themselves to an inaccurate 
and negative image of Muslims who end 
up bearing the brunt of the backlash. 
They wove their emotional experiences 
as well as others’ experiences into their 
words. 


_ Champlain College student Jed My- 





scenario. ers said, “When a homeless man yelled 
It's not about winning the most votes ey . ‘go back to Mexico’... First I was a little 

necessarily, but about winning the most PHOTO BY PHOEBE LAIDLEY-COLLIAS bit bitter. But it’s alright to be a bit 

votes in the right places. Hillary Clinton People gathered in City Hall Park in Burlington Friday to protest Donald Trump’s future _ bitter right now. It’s alright to be bitter 

may have won more votes in total, but presidency. Attendees lit candles and held signs describing their thoughts. and angry for the next four years so he 
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the votes in key places like Pennsylvania, CGE ap epee ayaa ance : 

Florida, ‘and nie h Curoling Tefal Pe aceful Pr ote sts around notifying the community about The a they send is lear: 

since Trump was able to collect the most By Phoebe Laidley-Collias a white supremacist organization in Bur- Hee é ce a oo SS Pe 

electoral votes in the most contentious Online Editor lington. Free candles were passed out to they will pon aa fight and stand up _ 

states, he subsequently won the presiden- Since Donald Trump’s election last the crowd and a lighter was passed from for equality and acceptance. 


cy, despite accumulating less individual 


Tuesday, there has been an outpouring 
votes altogether. # 


of emotion over the results, ranging 
from exuberation to anger and fear. 
Those on the latter end joined one 
another in City Hall Park in Burlington 
on Friday to peacefully protest Presi- 
dent-elect Donald Trump. This is part of 
a trend across the country of anti-Trump 
activism based on his beliefs and policy 
standpoints. 

The peaceful protest started with 
speeches from whomever wanted to 
speak. At 7 p.m. attendees marched up 
Church Street before returning to City 
Hall Park. The night continued with 


stories of personal accounts of feeling 
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due to race, gender, and/or ethnicity. 





Many people held signs, from profes- 
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sionally manufactured to sharpie on Two students from UVM hold signs with candles behind them as they protest Donald 


cardboard, describing their thoughts on —_ Trump’s presidency at City Hall Park in Burlington on Friday. 
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MISSION STATEMENT 


We, the voice of St. Michaels College, 
strive to create high quality journalism 





collected on a foundation of integrity. 


We represent the pulse of our campus by 
facilitating a forum for informative, en- 
lightening and thought-provoking con- 
versation. Through in-depth reporting, 


_ accurate storytelling and exceptional vi- 


suals, The Defender aims to profession- 


ally and ethically deliver the truth to our 


diverse audience. 


After the presidential election shocked 
the nation earlier this month, there have 
been a lot of mixed feelings about what 
the election of Donald Trump to the pres- 
idency may mean for the future of the 
United States, to say the least. 

“We're all on the same team,” President 
Barack Obama reminded Americans af- 
ter the presidential election. I understand 
that Obama was trying to convey the 
idea that, at the end of the day, everyone 
just wants to make this country better. 
The catch, however, is that everyone has 
a different view of what needs to change 
to make that happen. Since the election, 
there have been protests and acts of hate 
across the country. 

Not only are acts of hate ineffectual 
and harmful, but frankly, right now these 
voices are falling on deaf ears. The United 
States spoke on Nov. 8. We can’t change 
who our country elected. 

We can, however, wait and use our 
voices once his term begins. We can speak 
to or against his policies, we can organize 
peaceful protests then. Until then, how- 
ever, its important to recognize that the 
future holds much more than the reign of 
President Elect Donald Trump, and that 
we each have a part to play in the coming 
months, years, and future. 

There aren't any cut and dry answers, 
but regardless of which candidate you 
voted for, there is hope for the future of 
America. Our voices will have a chance to 
be heard again. , 

If we're really all on the same team, as 
Obama suggested, consider who the oth- 
er players on our team are. When I think 
about who Americans are and the future 
of America, I don’t think about Donald 


Trump. 

I think about my fellow editors for 
The Defender, and the earnest strides they 
have taken as journalists, news-hounds, 
storytellers and truth-seekers. We have 
some very promising future watchdogs of 
America, and that speaks to the future of 
information and truth in this country. 

I think about the numerous professors 
who continue to encourage, inspire, and 
drive my peers and I do better, and have 
made us into the informed, ambitious, 
capable individuals we came here to be- 
come. Their influence is helping shape the 
next generation of workers, and with their 
help we will be ready, I hope and believe, 
to succeed. 

I think about the beautiful communi- 
ty at St. Michael’s and how grateful I am 
to be a part of it; especially in a semester 
where this campus has suffered so much 
loss and heartbreak. What we've all seen 
from this campus can only speak to love 
and healing, something many Americans 
are losing sight of. 

I think about my brother Colin, who 
left for basic training with the National 
Guard two weeks ago, and how his first 
adult decision was to honor this country. 
To me, his choice speaks to the courage 
and selflessness that’s still alive in this 
country. 

Our future, even in uncertain times, 
is bright. The people around us hold so 
much promise, more than we even realize 
now. 

All of this isn’t to say that I’m not con- 
cerned about what the future may hold, 
because I am. I think a lot of people are. 

I’m worried, but not hopeless. I believe 
in and trust in the potential I see in the 
people around me. We each have a role 
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atime of hate 


to play in the future of this country. Ask 
yourself what yours is, what that means, 
and what you bring to the table. As a 
publication, The Defender holds a tre- 
sponsibility to it’s readers to be an “infor- 
mative, enlightening, thought provoking 
forum for conversation” as our mission 
statement says, and going forward we will 
continue to strive to meet that standard. 

We each have a role to play, skills to of- 
fer, and a voice to be heard. It’s in the pur- 
posefullness of how we use these things 
that makes an impact. 


KELSEY BODE 
EXECUTIVE EDITOR 








The Apocalypse 


Panel 


By Nick Verdirame 


Cartoonist 


On left: Cartoon by Nick Verdirame 
depicts a comical interpretation of this se- 
mester’s faculty panel on “The Apocalypse: 
the end of human civilization” held by the 
honors program. The panel was held on 
Oct. 27 in the McCarthy recital hall. Car- 
toon depicts Verdirame’s interpertation of 
the panel. 
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back to their earliest stories. You can read as 





1 like on your tablet, laptop or phone without paying for 


ave the means, the next question is where to 


few 200 d places to start: 


Portia. 
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point is writer Kurt Busiek’s 1998 series The Avengers which features stories that are continuity ae ‘The series features familiar es such: as ( 
Man, and Thor as well as a few others plus introduces you to characters who have yet to make an appearance on screen. 

This series also features the team doing exactly what you want to read about the Avengers doing, saving the world from threats that are too Big Pe 
After 90 issues, writer Brian Michael Bendis reintroduces the team as a rougher and tougher group in a series called New Avengers with exciting 
der-Man, Wolverine, and Luke Cage joining the team. Bendis’ run on the title puts the team through all sorts of challenges and adventures fea 
-with fantastic dialogue and characterization between his cast of characters across several titles including New Avengers in 2004, Mighty J Ay ngers 
Avengers in 2010. For people looking to watch the Avengers Assemble, this is the ae to start. ae 


X-Men 
Marvels bat of merry mutants have had a huge presence in comics since the 
1960’s and remains one of their biggest titles. They also have about the most 
confusing and convoluted continuity in comics. Over the years characters have 
died and come back to life, been cloned into different bodies, and come from the 
far future or distant past. There is a danger with the X-Men more than any other 
superhero franchise of picking up a random comic and not having any idea what’s 
going on. However, like the Avengers, Marvel does have some easy jumping on 
points for new readers. The best place to begin reading X-Men comics is 2001's 
New X-Men by Grant Morrison. The series focuses on a core cast of characters 
Wolverine, Cyclops, Beast, Jean Grey and Professor X, as they try their best to 
save the world and the people who hate and fear them. The series is also mostly 
set at the X-Men’s school for young mutants so the series has a fun almost Hog- 
warts feel to it. From there, go to 2004’s Astonishing X-Men written by the great 
Joss Whedon creator of Buffy the Vampire Slayer and director of both Avengers 
Movies. Whedon shows off his mastery of witty dialogue, character development, 
and just plain fun while also delivering one amazing story arc after the next. 
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J ne thing Ts I’ve learned from my time as a comics fan is that there is something 
ae everyone within their pages. Once you have started your adventure with Mar- 
vel comics, and you've found your spot, you'll never want to stop reading. 
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. By Amelia Weeks 
) Staff Writer 


“Youre looking at about an hour 

wait” is the first thing I heard as I set 
foot inside Penny Cluse, a local break- 
fast and lunch hot spot. The couple 
shrugged at each other, considered join- 

ing the other “hungry” customers that 

stood eyeing the occupied tables, willing 
| the other diners to eat faster, then they 
| responded, “Thanks but I think we'll find 
| somewhere else.” I was up next, “How 
long for four?” “Should be about an hour 
and 20 to 30 minutes.” I put my name 
down, sent my friends a text with our 
_ time and headed for the door weaving 
| through the line that formed behind me 
within minutes. 

Weeks earlier I was one of those who 
slunk away, but today I came prepared 
knowing that 10:30 AM on a Saturday is 
one of their busiest times. What should 
I do with and hour and a half? With 
Church Street only a block away from 
the restaurant I easily killed the time 
running errands, then met my friends 
back at Penny Cluse at the hour and 
20 minute mark. We thought we could 
cleverly waltz in and they would have 
our table ready, but we ended up waiting 
for 20 minutes. I can’t imagine what an 
hour and a half would feel like in the 
stuffy, overcrowded waiting area, the 
only relief of fresh air creeping in from 
the routinely opened door. The constant 
shuffling of people arriving and leaving 
felt like an overcrowded game of Twister, 
with everyone trying to move out of each 
other's way but having nowhere to go. 
__ After what felt like eternity she called 
our name and led us to a table tucked 
against the side of the room. Our waiter 
promptly arrived holding a fresh pot of 
| coffee. I opted for a small grapefruit juice 
‘and was not disappointed. The flavor and 
- the color both popped while the pulp 
gently floating on the surface and a rogue 
seed hinted that it was most likely freshly 
squeezed as I was deciding between the 
baja fish tacos and the huevos rancheros. 

_ Our food arrived in just over 15 min- 
utes; after waiting close to two hours that 
was greatly appreciated. She placed down 
_ colorful dishes in front of us and the 
~ conversation lulled as our food became 

the center of our attention. Penny Cluse 
was not stingy with the portions. The 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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fish tacos came close to overflowing off 
the plate, with twice as much beer-bat- 
-tered pollock as one might have expect- 
ed. I took one of the lime wedges and 
_ Squeezed it over the whole dish, grabbed 
awarm tortilla and set to work assem- 
_ bling my first taco with spiced black 


Lae 


‘The clue to Penny Cluse 


_ beans, sour cream, fresh pico de gallo, 


slivers of red radishes, vibrant guacamole, 
and small cubes of bright orange mango. 
It was messy, but worth licking off my 
fingers. The last time I had fish tacos I 
remember them as light and crisp. This 





ae: 


tioningly, we nodded and barely came to 
a stop before she led us into the dining 
room. “Sit wherever youd like.” A quaint 
table right next to the tall windows called 
our name. Part of me expected us to be 
the first ones there but a few early birds 


& @ | intended to go out for a leisurely brunch, 
and couldn’t help feeling rushed and 


stressed. 


Pollock was very rich, and bordered on 
being almost too fatty for my taste buds, 
but the flavor was brilliant. 

We wrapped up our meal and sat for 
a minute fully satisfied and enjoyed the 
energetic atmosphere around us. The 
constant buzz and motion of waiters 
taking orders, clearing tables, topping off 
coffee cups and presenting plates in front 
of wide-eyed diners was like a busy bee 
hive in the spring. It would be an ideal 
atmosphere to chat, sip on a beverage, or 
relax after a full meal if only the beady 
eyes of other hungry customer weren't 
staring us down, willing us to levitate 
and exit. Though the wait staff clearly 
was trying to turn the tables over as fast 
as possible, they did a great job conceal- 
ing this goal and treating us diners like 
cherished guests. Nevertheless, I intend- 
ed to go out for a leisurely brunch, and 
couldn't help feeling rushed and stressed. 
The good news is that I have the secret 
ingredient to making the experience 
flawless. Hint: Penny Cluse opens week- 
days at 6:45 AM. 

Walking in the door at 7:20 AM is 
the way to go. As we entered, the hostess 
smiled and held up two fingers ques- 


beat us to it. 

Our waiter arrived just as we sat 
down and offered us coffee. We Seattle 
-raised sisters nodded eagerly, and he 
picked up the saucer with the face down 
cup and in one fluid motion with one 
hand holding both, flipped the cup over 
and gracefully filled it to the brim. A 
trick like that caught me by surprise at 
7:20 in the morning, but I loved it, and 
I couldn't help but wonder how many 
broken cups he had in his past. 

Our food arrived halfway though 
our first cup of coffee, which is a tribute 
to its speed considering our incredibly 
attentive waiter refilled our cups close to 
four times during our meal. I opted for a 
more traditional breakfast and went with 
the Bellber-Combo: two slices of French 
toast or pancakes, two eggs any style and 
a choice of a side of meat or homefries. 
Again our food arrived as an overwhelm- 
ing, yet excitingly large portion, but I 
couldn't help but be disappointed in the 
presentation. I looked across the table to 
see the vibrant green Huevos Verdes with 


_ the melted cheese and bright red pico de 


gallo, then I looked back at my two gold- 
en pancakes on a plate with a sad wedge 


: plan ahead 
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PHOTO BY PHOEBE LAIDLEY-COLLIAS 
Fresh chocolate chip pancakes, two poached eggs, a side of homefries and a fresh cup of coffee at the Penny Cluse cafe. 


of grapefruit that felt plopped down as 
an afterthought. 

Penny Cluse’s menu offers bananas or 
blueberry pancakes, however they kindly 
agreed to accommodate my special 
request of chocolate chips. After drizzling 
some Vermont Maple Syrup I bit into 
the cloud of a pancake. They were some- 
how gooey yet not underdone, while at 
the same time delivering a slightly crispy 
exterior. It was magical. 

The other half of the meal included 
a plate of home fries with a little white 
bowl containing two poached eggs. 
There wasn't anything unappealing about 
the appearance, but a small white bowl 
next to a mountain of potatoes doesn’t 
exactly scream “special” or worth a two 
hour wait. Presentation is key, but in 
the end what really matters is the taste, 
and they nailed it. I gently placed the 
poached eggs atop the rustic potatoes 
that came in all shapes, sizes and colors, 
and with the blade of my knife gliding 
smoothly though the yoke, I smiled to 
find the eggs perfectly cooked and the 
bright orange yoke poured down over 
and between the potatoes like a stream 
rushing over rocks. 

After finishing our coffee we mean- 
dered out with happy stomachs. That 
was the pleasant and leisurely experience 
I was looking for. It’s a great, family 
friendly place, but it’s best to catch it at 
off-peak hours, because It was not worth 
a long of a wait. 


Amelia Weeks is a junior Media Studies, 
Journalism & Digital Arts major. 
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What Do I Say to My Dad? 


A Letter to another generation 
By Derick Logan ’14 


Dear Dad, 

You tell me that the democrats chose 
the wrong candidate; that Biden or 
Bernie would have won; that I should 
give Trump a chance to see what he does; 
that people disliked Hillary too much. 
These may be valid thoughts, but they 
are not valid excuses. What do you tell 
the kids out there who come home and 
were bullied in school for being different 
when the president of the US is that bul- 
ly? I was that kid who got bullied Dad. 

I was that kid who got bullied because 

I was a little heavier or a little different. 
You raised me to believe that those kinds 
of people wouldn't matter because things 
would even out. You told me to ignore 
those people because they wouldn't 
amount to anything anyway. 

What would you tell me now; now 
that the president embodies all the 
bullies that weren't supposed to matter? 
How can we condone a man who would 
look at Mom and wonder ‘why dont you 
upgrade?’ She's too old to be attractive 


anyway, tight? You should only surround 
yourself with attractive women, right? 
What’s wrong with your adult daughter? 
Why can’t she find a man? It must be her 
fault. She must be a nasty woman. 

Words speak volumes, and we elected 
a man whom I feel has no redeemable 
qualities as a human being, regardless of 
the policies that his lackeys have con- 
structed for him for his own political 
benefit. Until he ran for president, he 
was socially a democrat, but now evan- 
gelicals are celebrating him as a pro-life 
savior who has said on the record that he 
has nothing to ask God for forgiveness 
for. He is only a man of God for his own 
convenience. 

What does this say.to the rest of the 
world? We have failed not on a policy 
level, but on a human level. What do 
I say to an international student in my 
office yesterday sobbing because she feels 
like she woke up in a different world and 
that America does not want her here? 
What do I say to the Latino student I’ve 


FOUNDE! 


, 1904 


seen develop into a wonderful young 
man who will be judged by his accent 
and appearance as being an illegal im- 
migrant, despite his citizenship? How 
do I explain to my refugee students that 
America doesn't want them here because 
people are scared of them stealing the 
American dream, and that they shouldn't 
have the same opportunities as those 
who fled to our country generations ago? 
I understand that you didn’t want 
Hillary to be president. I didn’t want her 
to be president either. In fact, I chose to 





a human level. 


vote for neither. I was privileged enough 
as a white man in Vermont to make that 
decision. Had I lived elsewhere my deci- 
sion would have been different. 

The result we were given I cannot fath- 
om yet. We have lost the respect of much 
of the entire world with one fell swoop. 
For many people, that is a welcome 
phenomenon. They fear the other. They 
welcome isolationism and the promise of 


the way things used to be. For many peo- 
ple, though, the way things used to be is 
an unimaginable, terrifying prospect. 

I’m sorry you felt like you had no other 
choice but to vote for the bully. I hope 
that it wasn’t something you took lightly 
and that you don't condone the person 
that Donald Trump is, only the political 
promises he has made. 

For me, I think you and Mom raised 
me well enough that I could not sup- 
port a racist, misogynistic, sexist man, 
who was born with a silver spoon in his 


What does this say to the rest of the world? 
We have failed not on a policy level, but on 


mouth that allows him to spew hateful 
vitriol with no ramifications. I could not 
support him in any context. I hope you 
understand that and consider everything. 
I have said. 

Love, 

Your son 


Derick Logan is a 2014 graduate of the Department of Media Studies, Journalism & 
Digital Arts and a current graduate student in the MATESOL progrm 
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‘All good work is done in defiance of management.” 








~~ Bob Woodward 


Keynote speaker at ACP Conference 


PHOTO BY LINDSEY GARLAND 
Bob Woodward, a highly acclaimed investigative reporter, has been working with the Washington Post since 1971. His work has lead to 
several Pulitzer prizes, including his work on Watergate and the September 11 attacks. 
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Lauren Dunn ’20 grins with the pending IGFA women’s world record northern pike that she caught in Lake Champlain on Oct. 2. 


First-year reels in record-breaking fis 


By Lance Reynolds 
Staff Writer 


When Lauren Dunn ’20, set out on 
her first fishing trip as a St. Michael’s 
College student, she envisioned that 
it was going to be a typical fishing day 
filled with anticipation and patience. 
That it was until Dunn cast her Orvis 
fly fishing rod into the waters of Lake 
Champlain once more. Cast after cast 
with nothing to show, she finally felt 
something bite her line. 

Dunn, all of a sudden, found herself 
fighting an aggressive 12-pound, 39- 
inch northern pike. Despite its size, she 





until we got it in the net when we could 
see the whole fish in one length. It 
shocked me how big it was.” 
Breaking world records is starting 
to become a regularity for Dunn, who 
owns an impressive fishing resume. If 
the certification process is successful © 
the 12-pound pike would be the 40th 
world record that the first year engineer- 
ing student from Truckee, Calif, has 
broken,. 
Dunn said it has been a combination of 
luck and resilience that has paved her 
path to being a talented fisherwoman. 
“Most of the time when I think 
about it, I’m like: “Wow, I must be a 


World records only show the days when 
you’re successful at catching fish. They don’t 
show the days that you went out and spent 


all day on the water not catching anything.” 


reeled in the fish. It took Dunn around 
ten minutes. 

The pike caught on Oct. 2 is now 
a pending world record and is in the 
process of being certified by the Inter- 
national Game Fish Association. 

“I didn’t know as soon as it hit, but, 
when it started to swim away and start- 
ed to pull, I definitely could tell that it 
was going to be a big fish,” Dunn said. 
“T didn’t know how big it was exactly 


-Lauren Dunn, ’20 


pretty lucky fisherwomen because 40 © 
world records — like that’s pretty crazy,” 
she said. 
“World records only show the days 
when youre successful at catching fish,” 
Dunn said. “They don’t show the days 
that you went out and spent all day on 
the water not catching anything.” 
Dunn will be stuck in wait-and-see 
mode until the IGFA completes its two 


SEE DUNN, PAGE 26 
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Lauren Dunn ‘20 casts her reel off the bow of a boat in the Florida Keys. 
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Cassandra Falone ‘20 defending during St.Michael’s College loss to the University of 
Vermont 71-55 on Nov. 5. 


Photos and Story 
By Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


After weeks of grueling practices, film 
study, and getting into peak physical 
shape, the St. Michael’s College Women’s 
basketball team looks to make their mark 
on the NE10. But before beginning con- 
ference play, the Purple Knights began 
their 2016 campaign with a two-day 
tournament at the Florida Institute of 
Technology last weekend. In their first 
game they fell to southern powerhouse, 
Rollins College 76-63. The Purple 
Knights were led by Leah Spencer with 
16 points, six rebounds, four assists, and 
two steals. In their second game against 
the host, FIT, the Purple Knights fell 
once again 66-59 with Spencer leading 


the way once again scoring a game high 


19 points. 
Last season the Purple Knights 
finished, 9-17 overall and 5-16 in the 


conference, but look to take a step 
forward and make some noise in the 
conference using an unorthodox style, 
relying heavily on young players. The 
team has brought in five freshman who 
they believe can help out right away. 

“When you look at a roster with five 
first years you kind of panic a little bit, 
but they have been outstanding,” said 
head coach Shannon Kynoch, who's 
entering her fourth year as head coach 
of the St. Michael’s College Women’s 
team. “They have picked things up and 
we're weeks ahead of where I thought we 
would be.” Along with incoming players, 
the team has returning players that can 
help lead the way as well. 

Co-captains, Indira Evora ’17, and 
Tomi Akinpetide ’18, look to take 
control of the team and lead by exam- 
ple. “Our chemistry is so strong right 
now and we just gel together which is so 
nice, even though we are a young team,” 
Akinpetide said. The bond on and off 


the court has become a common theme 


throughout the team and has set up 
winning mentality for the players. 

One player who's looking to make a 
bigger impact is Junior Maddy Bennett, 
who hopes to use her first two years as 
building blocks for a breakout 2016 
season. As a first year, Bennett appeared 
in 12 games off the bench and during. 
her sophomore year she appeared in all 
26 games, starting 10 times. Now enter- 
ing her junior season, Bennett hopes to 
make a bigger impact. 

“Being more of a presence on the 
offensive end, whether it is crashing 
rebounds, assists, or getting quick and 
easy buckets can help benefit the team.” 
Bennett said. As Bennett is one of the 
taller players on the team at 6 feet it 
will be key for her to make an impact 
on both sides of the ball. Rebounding 
is something the team struggled with. 
Last year the team was ranked 11th in 
rebounds out of 15 teams. 

Last season, one of the team’s big- 
gest struggles was their transition game 
(switching from offense to defense), 
which has become a focal point for 
Kynoch ahead of this season. 

“Last year we were limited by roster 
size,’ Kynoch said. “We only had three 
legitimate forwards on our squad. This 
year we're much deeper, so right now I 
am looking to play eight or nine kids 
pretty consistently, so our ability to run 
and score in transition has looked really 
good thus far.” The need for transition 
basketball can lead to more openings on 
the offensive side of the ball for a team 
that struggled scoring points last season 
averaging just over 63 PPG, which had 
then ranked at the middle of the confer- 
ence in points per game. ‘ 

The goal of every team should be to 
improve and of course make it to the 
NE1O0 playoffs, but for the women’s 
team it is about much more than just 
that. This season, St. Michael’s has been 
ranked to finish eighth out of eight 
teams in the conference according to the 
coaches poll that was released before the 
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Womens basketball banks on young talent for NE10 success 


season. This is a trend that both of the 
players and coaches have noticed, but is 
something that helps motivate the team. 
“We are not here to mess around and 
we're not a losing team,” Bennett said 
referring to the coaches polls released 
earlier this month. 

For a team that been competitive in 
most of their contest last season, but 
just struggled to finish games, it looks to 
now rebound and return to the NE10 
playoffs in 2016. Even after losing a key 
scorer, the team believes in its young core 
group and returning veterans to lead the 
way towards that goal. “Hey, St. Mike’s 
is here and ready to compete, we're ready 
to play, so watch out,” Bennett said. 


Maddy Bennet ‘18 during St. Michael’s 
College game against UVM. 








Men’s basketball building towards now and the future 


By Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


In the annual exhibition matchup against the Uni- 
versity of Vermont on November 5th the St.Michael’s 
College men’s basketball team lost 94-65. The Purple 
Knights were led by Senior, guard, Zaire Williams 
who scored 13 points off the bench, hitting three, 
three-pointers in the process. 

A week later, the St. Michael’s College Men’s bas- 
ketball team officially began their 2016 campaign by 
participating in the annual St. Thomas Aquinas Spartan 
Invitational in New York dropping both games, first 
to the host, 96-88, then Mercy College (N.Y.) 89-71. 


Senior captain Matt Bonds led the way with 25 points, 
11 rebounds, and six assists in the first game and Bonds 
would lead the way once again with 22 points and nine 
rebounds in the finale. 

In 2014 the St. Michael’s College men’s basketball 
team was minutes away from heading to the finals of the 
NE10 Playoffs. But instead fell to St. Anselm, 80-68. 

In 2015, the team looked to make their way back to the 
playoffs, but had a disappointing season finishing 7-19 
overall and 5-16 in the conference. Questions lingered 
about whether or not St. Michael’s could return to that 
stage or if that was peer luck, but the 2016 squad is 


looking to make the playoffs a reality. 

Two members of the team that hope to lead the 
turnaround are Seniors Matt Bonds and David Sul- 
livan, who are looking to captain the team back to 
the playoffs. This will be no easy feat though with the 
NE10 conference being strong from top to bottom. Last 
season both Bentley and St. Anselm were able to make 
deep runs in the conference and St. Anselm even mak- 
ing it to the finals of the Division I] tournament. 


SEE BASKETBALL, PAGE 27 
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DUNN 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24 

to three month review period. Submit- 
ting a possible world record is a compre- 
hensive process, requiring each fisher to 
provide a two-page detailed application 
on who was present, the type of line and 
rod used, pictures of the fish and scale, a 
signature, and other specifics. 

The IGFA has formed different cat- 
egories for world records. For example, 
Dunn will be applying for the line class 
record for the northern pike. A line class 
record is celebrated when the heaviest 
category fish is caught on a specific line. 
“A 12-pound pike is definitely a solid 
fish,” IGFA World Records Coordinator 


Jack Vitek said in a phone interview. 





“(Dunn) may have caught it on a light 
line which in my eyes and the general 
angler’s eyes would increase the merit of 
the catch.” 

Dunn’s opportunities to catch record 
breaking fish increased in April 2014 
when the IGFA changed their freshwa- 
ter record system to having categories 
for both men and women. 

While Dunn rarely thinks about 
being a young woman in the fishing 
world she sees it both ways and takes it 
with pride. 


“T think it’s sometimes easier than being 


a man because there are so many men 
who fish so it’s a lot more competitive,” 
Dunn said. “But, guys think it’s really 
cool for girls to fish. When you go to 


these big events and there’s mostly men, 


people look at you in awe and respect 
that youre unique.” 

Also a member of the St. Michael’s 
Alpine Ski and Soccer teams, Dunn 
credits her father Brian for helping her 
become the athlete and fisherwoman 
that she is. At just 14-months old, 
Dunn's father put her on skis for the 
first time. At the age of three, he hand- 
ed her a fishing rod and brought her to 
the lake to fish for the first time. Ever 
since, fishing and skiing have played 
fundamental roles in Dunn's life. 

“She and I have fished all along the 
west coast from British Columbia to 
Mexico and on the east coast from Burl- 
ington to Florida,” Brian Dunn said in a 
phone interview. 

Recalling the exact moment in which 


she knew she wanted to become a 
record-chasing fisherwoman, Dunn 
points back to her first fishing trip to 
British Columbia with her father and 
family friend Bo Nelson in the summer 
of 2012. 

It was the first time that Lauren 
broke a record — the junior female re- 
cord for a bull trout. She then went on 
to break the same record twice to make 
it three record breaks on the trip — the 
biggest weighing nine pounds. 

For now, DUNN is concentrat- 
ing on life outside of fishing. Along 
with her school workload, she recent- 
ly finished her first season on the St. 
Michael’s women’s soccer team and is 
currently preparing for her first season 
on the alpine ski team. 


PHOTOS COURTESY OF LAUREN DUNN 


From left to right: Lauren Dunn ’20 with a pacific barracuda that she caught in Key West, Fla. Dunn with a cut throat trout that she caught in Pyramid Lake, Calif. Dunn and her 
father Brian Dunn with a record bull trout caught in Fernie, British Columbia. Dunn in with a peacock bass that she caught in Key West, Fla. 


NFL holds fault in domestic violence cases 





Kayce Venezia 
Sports Editor 


It has been two years since the Ray 
Rice domestic violence incident. Rice, 
a star running back with the Baltimore 
Ravens, was accused of severely abus- 
ing his wife in a Nevada hotel. Soon 
after, Adrian Peterson, another star NFL 
running back, was also implicated in a 
domestic violence case that showed him 
hitting his son as a form of punishment. 
Now in 2016 yet another case has arisen. 
Josh Brown from the New York Football 
Giants is accused of abusing his wife over 
a number of years. In each case the NFL 
has been slow to act, late to acknowledge 
clear evidence, and reacted with limit- 
ed suspensions as remedies. As an avid 
sports fan, I can no longer sit back and 
accept how the NFL is responding. 

Roger Goodell, NFL Commissioner 


was thought to be someone who could 

“lay down the law” and create a strict sys- 
tem of acceptable player behavior. When 
he had a chance to make a strong stance 
against domestic violence by disciplining 
Ray Rice in 2014, he squandered the 
opportunity and made a mockery of the 
situation. During that case the NFL and 
Goodell denied ever knowing about the 
tape of Rice dragging his wife out of an 
elevator. My question: “Why did it take 
so long to get the tape?” A billion dollar 
organization couldnt’ get their hands on 
that footage, but TMZ could? Things 
just don’t add up. 

Goodell’s mishandling of the Rice 
case highlighted a bigger issue, that is 
Goodell and the NFL not acknowledg- 
ing the magnitude of domestic violence 
among NFL players. As recently as two 
months ago, Josh Brown was investigated 
for domestic violence against his wife 
that had supposedly been going on for 
quite some time. Brown publicly con- 
fessed that he had been getting treatment 
with a therapist about his issues, which 
ultimately caused the NFL to look the 
other way. Things changed when Brown's 
personal journal was released last month 
where he admitted to beating up his wife 
and creating the persona that “he is a 
god” and that she is practically his slave. 
Only then did Goodell take serious ac- 


tion along with the Giants organization 
to suspend Brown and eventually put 
him on the Commissioner’s reserves list 
(players still get paid until the investi- 
gation is over), ending his season and 
(perhaps) his career. 

As a sports fan looking in, one has 
to wonder if the NFL is really taking 
domestic violence among the players se- 
riously. Goodell has passed down harsher 
punishments for players found using 
marijuana, such as Cleveland Browns re- 
ceiver Josh Gordon, who was suspended 
for a whole season last year and this year 
faced a lifetime ban from the league. The 
NFL is essentially saying that smoking 
pot is worse 
than abusing a 
human being 
living in the 
same household 
as the abuser. 
This is not a message that the most pop- 
ular sport in America should be sending, 
especially when the NFL has had to 
answer questions about violence on the 
field and the long-term effects of that 
violence on players. 

Other sports have handled domestic 
violence of its players in a more timely 
and effective manner. In particular Major 
League Baseball commissioner Rob Man- 
fred has done a good job at enforcing 


discipline. Notable stars such as, Aroldis 
Chapman, a member of the 2016 World 
Champion Chicago Cubs, was quickly 
suspended for the beginning part of 
the season due to a domestic violence 
case that had occurred in the off season. 
Another star, Jose Reyes, a former mem- 
ber of the Colorodo Rockies, missed a 
good portion of the 2016 season due to 
domestic violence issues filed by his wife. 
After serving his suspension he was trad- 
ed to the New York Mets organization, 
where he has found a home and hopeful- 
ly learned from his mistakes. 

Seeing two major sports leagues in 
our country handle such a sensitive issue 


G6%: an avid sports fan, | can no 
longer sit back and accept how 


the NFL is responding.” 


so differently makes me question the mo- 


tivations of the NFL. Are star players and | 


money more important than doing the 
right thing? As an avid sports fan that 
loves watching all major sports, I believe 
that until something is changed in the 
NEL, particularly its Commissioner, 
things will remain unacceptable. 


Kayce Venezia is a senior Media Studies, 
Journalism & Digital Art major. 
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But for the St. Michael’s College men’s basketball 
team it is about building a competitive program and 
hopefully returning to the playoffs. 

Bonds, who has become a fan favorite and leader 
throughout his years here at the college, hopes to build 
_ off the learning experiences of the previous 3 years to 
help the team improve this season. Bonds has contin- 
ued to rack up accolades around the NE10 both aca- 
demically and athletically. Last season alone he averaged 
a double (16 PPG. and 12 RPG.), while leading all of 
Division II with 4.27 offensive rebounds per game. But 
for Bonds it’s about the team and improving as a group. 

One of the goals for the team is making it back to 
the NE10 playoffs and Bonds believes the team can do 
that. “If we push to do that, but remember to take it 
| day by day and work hard every time, we can have that 

opportunity at the end of the season.” 

Head Coach, Josh Meyer, who is entering his fourth 
year as head coach speaks a similar tune. “We have a 
group of older guys who are very good. Not only good 
players, but really strong leaders who will help this 

team.” The team looks to lean on both Bonds and Sul- 

- livan as well as Zaire Williams who is a Senior to help 
lead the younger guys throughout the season. Much 
like the women’s team, the men will rely on some of the 
younger players to step up and contribute early and of- 


angie 


TRADITIONAL 
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ten. Last season as a first-year, Levi Holmes III averaged 
11 points per game, which was a big contribution from 
the freshman. The team will look for him to put up 
similar numbers and even more if they are to compete 
in the NE10 playoff race this year. 

Meyer also talked about the need to get some of the 
younger players involved, but hinted at that helping the 
team to stay competitive. “We do have younger guys 
in the program, but we have older guys to and I think 
you want to play for the season. Play each day for the 
moment, practice, and every game is important. We 
want to get the most out of our abilities and to contin- 
ue to grow as a group. I think if we do that we can be 
very competitive.” 

For a team that struggled last season, it hopes to 
change the narrative this year and for the future. But for 
now all we can do is wait and see. 
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Matt Bonds ‘17 warming up before facing 
UVM on November 5, 2016 
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Melting down and building Up 


Photo Column by Maddy Hansen 
Social Media Editor 


estled between coffee shops, potters, and a fine 
arts studio, AO Glass calls their workshop on 


Pine Street in Burlington home. AO Glass spe- 


cializes in lighting components that are either molded 
or free-form creations depending on the complexity of 
the shape. Additionally, AO Glass creates soap dishes — 
through their partnership with Hotel Vermont, sculp- 
tures of ice cream cones with Ben and Jerry's, custom 
lighting designs for artists, and much more. 

The glass is heated in a furnace that reaches 2,100 
degrees Fahrenheit and is blown out, shaped, and then 
put back in the furnace. This process is repeated until — 
the desired shape is achieved. Working with such hot 
temperatures certainly has its drawbacks, especially in 


‘the summer when the workshop can reach a sweltering 


140 degrees. It is much: ‘more comfortable i in the wi 







Currently, AO Glass is in the process of expanding : 
their operations into a large warehouse on the side of 


_ their existing building. There is a large “hot r room” 
_where the furnace and ovens are, then there is a cing 





room with shelves of cooled glass waiting for the. final ‘ 
touches, and a few small officesintheback. 
‘The homey atmosphere, and heat from the furiacs i 
draw artists throughout the district to gather ate the 
workshop, creating a melting pot of ‘Creativity. 
AO Glass is a tough place to miss if you’re wien © 
through the arts district. The large garage door is usu- 
ally wide open with music and laughter echoing around — 


the block and a noticeable temperature i increase as you~ 
walk by. 


